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| than the result of an experience cviuite that we should have been the first, instead of ,downtrodden man against the oppression of 


| limited and immature, compared with that of | being, as we are, the last, to discard whatever | the crown or the cruelty of the nobles—we still 


Ir is a not unfrequent complaint in mon- | the present.generation, which is as much occu- 


archieal countries, that customs and observ- 
ances, whose origin is lost, continue to flourish 
in times to which they are unsuited. Their 


very antiquity is the ground on which they are | 


defended, and it gives them, in eyes of ardent 
admirers, a sort of hallowed charm. ‘The 
wisdom of our ancestors ” 
and consecration of forms and procedures 
utterly at variance with the civilization of this | 
age. As if such wisdom were anything more 
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pied with unlearning as learning, with repair- 


ing the errors of the past as constructing for | 


the present and the future. 

It might have been supposed that the 
growth of a republic such as ours would have 
shed such excresences, and that, glorying in 
our freedom from political traditions, we 
should also have cast aside whatever hindered 
the full development of our liberties. And, 
‘more than all, it would have been supposed 


was proved to be cumbersome and useless, | cherish it in its ancient forms and absurd pro- 


and to hold its ground, solely because it was 
venerable. 


cedures, just as sacredly as if, with it, we had 
inherited the abuses against which it was the 


It is curious to note how mere words still | | only shield. 
dwarf and narrow the practice of a people who | 
may fairly boast of having first developed the | abstract value of this right ; and it is our in- 
| political ideas which are to regenerate the | tention to point out how the practical applica- 


world. Because the right to trial by jury was 
originally the safeguard of the weak against 
the strong ; because the right to be tried by 
his peers was the protection of the poor or 





There can be no question, however, of the 


| tion of it tends to impede or defeat the admin- 
istration of justice, rather than to be advocates 
of its entire abolition. In France, after many 
experiments—no fewer than twelve changes in 
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the law having been made since the Revolu- 
tion—it has been finally determined that the 
verdict of a majority of a jury fulfills every end 
of justice. In Scotland, in criminal cases, the 
jury is composed of fifteen persons, and the 
verdict rendered is that of the majority. In 
England, the highest judicial authorities have 
unequivocally condemned the system that de- 
mands an unanimous jury, and it is tolerably 
certain that among the first legal reforms that 
take place there, will be to assimilate the prac- 
tice of the courts, in this respect, to those of 
Scotland and France. Indeed, there are not 
wanting high legal authorities who hold that 
if it were optional with defendants in civil, and 
the prisoners at the bar in criminal, cases, to 
elect being tried by the judges alone, or by a 
jury, the preference would, in very many cases, 
be given to the former. It is only in cases 
where the impartiality or the capacity of the 
judge is open to doubt that a jury is any pro- 
tection to the man on trial; and we are sorry 
to be obliged to confe:s, that, in this respect, 
the character of our Bench is such that, bad as 
jury decisions may be, they are at least prefer- 
able to what those of the judges would often be. 

Since, then, it is not probable, nor at present 
desirable, that trial by jury be abolished in 
this country, let us see whether it be not pos- 
sible that its glaring defects be remedied, and 
this venerable institution be brought into some 
accord with the spirit of the age. What must 
strike any one who reflects on the subject is 
that all our legislators, being elected by ma- 
jorities of the people, our existing laws are 
those of the majority. Next, that our judges 
also are chosen by the majority. Again, in all 
our courts of appeal, and where more than one 
judge sits on the bench, the decision of the 
majority of the judges is given as the judg- 
ment of the court. Suppose for a moment 
that no decision were allowed to be given un- 
less the judges were unanimous. With what 
derision would every one treat such a de- 
mand! Yet we insist that juries shall be unani- 
mous. We tolerate a difference of opinion 
among men of highly trained minds, whose 
whole life has been devoted to the weighing of 
evidence and to unraveling the subtilties of our 
jurisprudence ; yet we insist that twelve men, 
taken at random from the mass of our citizens, 
unaccustomed to that balancing and sifting of 
contradictory statements, and, in general, with- 
out the power of accurate analysis, shall be 
unanimous in their verdict. Is it possible to 
conceive # greater absurdity? Let any one 
try the experiment outside of the courts, and 
lay before the first twelve men of his acquaint- 
ance he meets, a statement of facts, however 
little involved or contradictory, and see how 
differently each mind will be impressed, and 
what a diversity of opinions he will elicit. 
The case is not mended when you place these 
men under oath. In this age of diffused in- 
telligence, when, in the ordinary affairs of life, 
each man is in the habit of forming his own 
opinions and acting upon them, an obstinacy 
in maintaining opinions once formed becomes 
a sort of pride, and the difficulties of obtain- 
ing unanimity in any question of stirring in- 
terest is well-nigh impossible. Deprivation of 
food and water, as in old times, would abso- 
lutely fail in enforcing unanimity in a jury 
now ; for the verdict would be that, not of the 
soundest judgments, but of the strongest con- 
stitutions. 

It is hardly necessary to appeal to recent 
events to show what a practical denial of jus- 
tice to the community is the result of this 
adherence to what Mr. Hallam calls ‘‘a pre- 
posterous relic of barbarism.” Notorious 
muderers—as recently in Brooklyn—go mn- 
convicted, because the jury, or juries, could 
not agree. In Scotland, the majority of a 
jury of fifteen would have served for absolute 
conviction or acquittal. And it may be confi- 
dently predicted that some such fiasco as ter- 
minated the trials of Perry will be the end of 
another notorious homicide about to be tried 
in this city. 

The method by which juries are now formed 
is the strongest possible argument in favor of 
adopting the means suggested by the experi- 
ence of other countries for securing a verdict 
bya simple majority of the jury. In an age 
when everybody reads the daily journals, it is 
the practice to exclude from juries every man 
who has, in however slight a degree, formed 
any epinion as to the case he is about to try. 
Men of integrity and honor, who are willing to 
take an oath that they will try the case accord- 
ing to the evidence brought before them, are 
practically told that their oaths are worthless, 
because they have already formed opinions. 
You read in the morning papers that a wretch, 
steeped in crime, deliberately kills an unoffend- 
ing man, with whom he had no quarrel, and 
whom he never saw before. He is taken “‘red- 
handed ;” there is not a shadow of doubt of 
his guilt. There are not even extenuating cir- 
cumstanees, and you “form an opinion” that 
the sooner such a pest to society is hanged the 
better. You are summoned to serve on a jury 
to try this assassin, and being cross-questioned 
as to having ‘‘formed an opinion,” you are 
told to stand aside, as unworthy of a place of 
trust. What wonder, then, that no man of 


it?. What wonder if some friend of the Thugs 
among us takes his place, and, refusing to 
agree to a self-evident verdict of guilty, se- 
cures his virtual acquittal ? 

If a verdict of the majority of a jury were 
sufficient, such abominable defeats of justice 
as we have seen could not exist. 
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Noricz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posters. 








THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 


Tue system of interviewing all notorious 
people, whether Presidents, Murderers, Clergy- 
men, Defaulters, Editors, Pickpockets, For- 
eign Princes, Speculators, and others of too 
prominent reputation, was fast becoming an 
insufferable annoyance—both to those who 
were “ interviewed” and the unfortunate pub- 
lic who were destined to have such “inter- 
views ” laid upon their breakfast-tables, in the 
daily sheet with which they accelerate the 
digestion of their morning meal. 

Fortunately, another side of it has been pre- 
sented by one of the most original of these 
‘‘interviewers,” which becomes supremely 
ridiculous. 

Henceforth, these ‘‘ interviews” will be read 
with the keen relish our natural sense of 
the humorous has for Punch, The Budget of 
Fun,or any other of the sheets which accom- 
modate the lovers of comic literature. 

Scarcely had the attack upon Mr. Eaton be- 
came matter of public talk, and the names of 
Messrs. Fisk and Gould associated with it in 
the fashion of a “canard,” than one of these 
indefatigable Jack-in-the-boxes of the modern 
Press set them down in his note-book. 

“Two columns!” he said to himself—‘a 
man who has narrowly escaped being put out 
of the way, and two gentlemen who are in 
some way or other supposed to be connected 
with the matter.” 

In a few hours—as soon as he was at liberty 
to do so—he sets off to ‘‘interview” Mr. 
Eaton. 

Mr. Eaton was very low. But while waiting 
to learn whether “his interview” could be 
accomplished, the reporter ‘‘interviewed” the 
beaver hat which that gentleman wore upon 
his head, at the time of the assault. - His 
analysis of the battered condition of this article 
—or, rather, in order to do him full justice, 
we should say, the battered condition of its 
rim—is in the most accomplished style of 
penny-a-lining. Nay! it would do credit to 
one of the old Police Reporters of the London 
Times. 

However, Mrs. Eaton enters the room in 
which the ‘‘interview” was taking place. 

This lady is then ‘‘interviewed” as regards 
Mr. Eaton and his hat. That Mrs. Eaton is 
&® lady, the report leaves us in no doubt. 
Whether the Reporter can fairly be considered 
a gentleman, it would be useless to discuss. 
He is, at all events, comic. He questions her 
about the hat, the state of Mr. Eaton, etc., 
ete., and, finally, is introduced to the chamber 
of Mr. Eaton. Here, he again diverges into 
the penny-a-line style. His description of Mr. 
Eaton in bed is admirable. It, of course, 
includes the room, ‘‘three or four tea-cups 
and tumblers, a small vial” (what did it con- 
tain?) “‘and a tea-spoon ”—all of which are 
important to the general reader, and editorially 
give an air of veri-similitude to the ‘‘inter- 
view.” ; 

He has already read the published account 
of the assault. He has heard Mrs. Eaton's. 
He must now have Mr. Eaton’s. 


questions Mr. Eaton as sharply as a Tombs 
Lawyer would do. He wishes to know whom 
he suspects. He inquires in a roundabout and 
not unskillful manner, whether Mr. Eaton en- 
tertains any suspicion of Mr. Fisk being econ- 
nected with the assault. The invalid indig- 
nantly denounces the supposition, and the 
Reporter takes his leave. 

After this, we might naturally suppose the 
matter had ended. 

And, so, it probably would, if the Reporter 
had possessed sufficient brains to have made 
his three “interviews "—those with the bat- 
tered hat, Mrs. Eaton and her husband—fill 
two columns ; or, rather, if his keen sense of 
the ridiculous would have permitted him to re- 
turn without pursuing his investigations fur- 
ther. Accordingly, he repairs to the Erie Rail- 
way office. Here, the Reporter with a trans- 
parently noble pride gives a clue to his own 
identification. ‘‘The handsome young gentle- 
man at the door” recognizes him. He says— 

‘** What's this—another injunction !” 

The Reporter is a lawyer's clerk. 

But with his condition, we have nothing to 





self-respect will serve on a jury if he can avoid 


do. Mr. Fisk is out, So, the Reporter, with 


Well, he gets it. But he is not content. He’ 





Napoleon-like decision, decides upon ‘ inter- 
viewing” Mr. Gould, and having nothing bet- 
ter to “interview” |.im upon, questions him 
respecting Mr. Eaton’s former connection with 
the Erie Company. Luckily while the answer 
was being made another visitor came in, and 
Mr. Gould who is a shrewd and clever man, 
seized the opportunity to bow the Reporter 
out. 

Nothing daunted, the Reporter, however de- 
termines upon ‘interviewing ” James Fisk, Jr., 
and at eight o’clock on the same evening 
“pipes” him at the Grand Opera House. Fisk 
is nothing loth to be “‘interviewed.” He has 
evidently become used to it, and being of a jo- 
vially sardonic temperament, enjoys the fun of 
it, even more than the Reporter could have 
done. This individual asked him, ‘‘ whether 
he had seen the aspersions cast upon him in 
the Tribune and the Times ?” 

**Yes! yes!” he replied. ‘They've got me 
down for murder, I see.” Then turning to 
Mr. Gould, he said—‘* Why, good God! I 
won’t be able to go into any respectable house 
in the city, pretty soon. Everybody will ex- 
pect me to cut somebody’s throat.” 

But, we have said enough to show that this 
‘‘interview,” or these five ‘interviews —” 
those with the battered hat, Mrs. Eaton and 
her husband, Mr. Gould and Mr. Fisk—are of 
a vastly superior order to any we have hitherto 
met with in the columns of the Daily Press of 
our city. They turn an attempt at murder into 
the most lively farce. Even, Mr. Eaton the 
unfortunate sufferer, must have smiled pain 
fully, as his wife read him the two columns 
containing them. Were we in his situation, we 
feel that our recovery of our usual health would 
be singularly promoted by such an intellectual 
meal. For ourselves, we beg the reporter to 
continue. At present, at any rate, we will par- 
don him, even should he determine upon inter- 
viewing us, because we may be suspected of 
poisoning the proprietor of a swill-milk stable, 
or slaughtering half-a-dozen contributors to our 
columns. 








EXIT JACK REYNOLDS. 


Just as we told you, Jeck! You'll find out 
that hanging is not ‘‘played out” in New 
York. A short shrift and a strong rope will 
do your work for you, and very soon. You 
may ‘‘go your bottom dollar” on it, Jack! 
But perhaps you never had nor top nor bot- 
tom dollar? If you had had (with many be- 
tween), you might have been an alderman ; at 
least Dr. Hammond testifies that you have 
‘‘ordinary intelligence,” and that is what most 
of our municipal officials have—very ordinary. 

There are stories of wolves following sledges 
filled with passengers, in Siberian wilds, and 
it is said that the poorest and weakest of the 
lot, who cannot resist if he would, is often 
tumbled out, so that the pack may gorge on 
him,-while the sledge and the other passengers 
escape. Probably, Jack, your reading never 
led you to a knowledge of that happy recourse, 
but you will illustrate it practically on the 8th of 
April, a. p. 1870, between the hours of eleven 
o'clock a. m. and one o’clock p. m., in that won- 
derful relic of Egyptian architecture in which 
you at present reside. 

The sledge, Jack, is the Tombs, and your 
fellow-passengers are Real, and Jackson, and 
some others, who will witness your expiring 
throes with inward satisfaction, and will, as 
we suppose they are in the habit of doing, fall 
down on their knees and thank God that the 
wolf of the Law is gorged with your worthless 
carcass, while they escape. And so it will be! 

We would not be irreverent, Jack, but are 
compelled to say (if that will be any satisfac- 
tion to you) that you will be a vicarious sacri- 
fice for sinners in general, and murderers in 
particular—especially in New York, 

Now, Jack, you may think a gallows—al- 
though in some respects it looks like a door— 
is not the Portal to the Heavenly Kingdom. 
It is, though! Probably more people have 
swung .through it.from Earthly Misery and 
Crime into Infinite Bliss than through any 
known orifice to that Blessed Realm. You 
may keep as hardened as you please for some 
weeks yet, but let in the Rev. Jebediah by the 
6th of April, at the latest, and you will thus be 
able, on the 8th, to illustrate the swift ven- 
geance of New York Criminal Law, and add 
another lamb to the spotless fold. 

Hanging was not ‘*played out in New York,” 
Jack, when you killed Townsend, but it will4 
‘play out” with you—at least until the wolf 
of popular indignation demands another vic- 
tim for its maw from among outcasts like you, 
who have neither money nor friends—too 
wretched to be repeaters, or even deputy 
sheriffs ! 

Good-bye, Jack! we told you it would be so. 
Come out, Real! Come ouf, Jackson! You 
needn’t wait until Jack is hanged, except for 
the sake of appearances. 








Ir ever summary governmental interference 
was needed in regard to the affairs of tnis city, 
it certainly ought now to be exerted in a most 
decisive manner. We think that the Governor 


part of the city if he should exercise his high 
prerogative by instantly suspending the Board 
of Health, both as individuals and as a collec. 
tive body, from their stations, until time was 
given to legislation to do away -withsthis ini- 
quitous and intensely partizan commission alto. 
gether. When they attempted to excite a new 
panic in the community, by imagining a new 
disease, and then by christening it by » new - 
and fearful name of Relapsing Fever, we were 
the first to protest against this willful attempt 
to alarm the community, and to prostrate still 
further the trade of the city. We pointed 
out that there was no such fearful epidemic ex. 
isting ; we showed that the aim of the Board of 
Health was merely to magnify themselves ang 
thelr duties, and to make the Legislature hegj- 
tate against abolishing a board that stood be. 
tween the people and pestilence. We plainly 
stated this as a fact (in Frank LeEsute’s ILLvs. 
TRATED NEWSPAPER Of February 19th), We 
knew how this rumor and fear were to be manu- 
factured ; we were aware of the private com. 
munications of the balmy Superintendent with 
the young and inexperienced reporters of the 
papers. We knew that every one of these gen. 
sation columns in the morning papers, headed 
“Frightful Calamity—A New Epidemic—Re. 
lapsing Fever,” etc., were the direct emanation 
of the brain of the Superintendent. A few 
days only elapsed after our issue, when it was 
discovered that, of this dire disease, so conta- 
gious in its nature—alleged to have entered 
the city through the inefficiency of the Health 
Officer of the Port—that, of this Relapsing Fever, 
not a solitary case had yet been seen at Ward’s 
Island, as affirmed by its able chief resident 
physician, Dr. John Dwyer. Here, of all places, 
should this fearful epidemic be rife. But, next, 
the profession generally denied the existence 
of it, to any extent, in the city. But the Board 
of Health had made a small-pox panic, without 
any adequate cause, and they would not give 
up this incubated attempt ; and they called for 
power from the Governor to establish hospitals, 
to be under their control, at a first cost: of $50,- 
000. Unfortunately for them, this plan fell 
through, and then they began to be frightened, 
** Amid their plans bewildered laid, 
And back recoiled, they knew not why, 
E’en at the sound themselves had made?” 

The next step was one of inane stulti- 
fication, for they passed an ordinance de- 
claring that there was no Relapsing Fever 
of any amount in the city. Lastly, they 
held private sessions alone, and at them they 
have turned out of office some of the clerks 
through whom the information was diffused to 
the papers. Had they turned out the fons et 
origo, Dr. Harris himself, the originator (under 
the Board) of the whole matter, they might 
have done some tardy justice. But, as usual, 
it is the cat’s-paw that is burnt. Such a tran- 
saction is too small, petty and dirty for New 
York. If we are to be humbugged, let it be 
done grandly ; and, in case of failure, let the 
scoundrels share the blame among themselves, 
and let the cat alone. We earnestly entreat 
the Governor to suspend these little men from 
their littlenesses. The city can’t endure their 
presence, even for the short time remaining 
before they are legislated out. 








ACCORDING to a report by Dr. Scherzer, of 
Vienna, 14,075 vessels, with a burden of 6,418,- 
500 tons, were engaged in the Chinese trade in 
1868, Of these, 7,165 ships and 3,332,000 tons 
belonged to Great Britain, and 1,772 ships and 
267,000 tons to Germany. In 1867, 2,232 Ger- 
man ships, with 611,800 tons, were engaged in 
the trade, but the competition of steam vessels 
sailing under the North American flag has re- 
duced their number. The merchant fleet of 
the United States in the Chinese waters 
amounted to 2,926 ships and 1,673,000 tons in 
1867, and it had increased to 2,623 ships and 
2,257,000 tons in 1868. Dr. Scherzer estimates 
that the value of the entire Chinese trade, ex- 
clusive of Hong Kong, at 421,000,000 Austrian 
florins, viz., 214,000,000 florins imports, and 
207,000,000 florins exports. Nearly 50 per 
cent. of this is in the hands of Great Britain, 
namely, 74,000,000 florins of the imports and 
127,000,000 florins of the export trade, in all 
201,000,000 florins, while the European conti- 
nent is only represented by 1,000,000 florins of 
imports and 14,000,000 florins exports. 








Mr. Joux D. SHERwoop’s “ Comic History of 
rthe United States” finds little favor with for- 
eign critics. The London Saturday Review pro- 
nounces it “dull, dry, and unamusing, and about 
the dreariest piece of elaborate nonsense 
through which we ever struggled.” The same 
authority speaks favorably of Colonel Henry 
Lee’s “‘Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
Department of the United States,” and also of 
Colonel Higginson’s “ Army Life in a Black 
Regiment.” 








Onto has three important commercial ports— 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Toledo, Cincinnatt 
has a population of 250,000 ; real estate worth 
$173,000,000, and personal property worth 
$153,000,000 ; value of imports in 1869, $283,- 





of the State would be supported by the greater 


865,262, against $273,237,608 In 1868 ; exports 
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in 1869, $161,581,262, against $143,288,567 in 
1868 ; number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, 3,000, producing articles annually worth 
$104,657,612, and giving employment to 65,275 
persons, with a capital invested of nearly $50,- 
000,000. Cleveland has a population of 90,000 ; 
value of real and personal property, about $80,- 
000,000. The population of Toledo is 35,000. 
The imports and exports of this place have in- 
creased in nine years nearly 300 per centum. 
During the past year nearly 7,000,000 bushels 
of wheat were handled at Toledo, most of which 
has passed to Eastern ports already. 











HOW SHALL WE TALK? ~ 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. . 


CONVERSATION, in its better part, may be es- 
teemed a gift, and not an art. Talking well is 
in itself no mean accomplishment, It is said 
to be a natural gift of one of the sexes, and 
how few among them have ever attained to 
any distinction as conversationalists ? We have, 
indeed, very few of either sex who can be con- 
sidered as models. The ‘“ table-talks,” how- 
ever excellent they may be in many respects, 
cannot be considered in any other light than as 
short essays by a single person, who makes 
certain queries, and then answers them him- 
self; whereas conversation, to be good, requires 
at least two good taikers. Dr. Johnson was 
no conversationalist, ior his principal aim was to 
prow-beat and dumbfound anybody and every- 
body. Conversation is the harmonious clash- 
ing of two minds, the result of which is flashes 
of intelligence, corruscations of wit, and unex- 
pected kindlings of the imagination. The but- 
ton-holer, who monopolizes the whole time to 
himself, is a bore ; for when we want a sermon 
or a reading, we prefer to seek it at the church 
or the lyceum. He is only worse than the 
punster. This latter individual is not unfre- 
quently a man incapable of collected thought, 
or any continued expression of ideas. Like a 
terrier watching a hole, ready to pounce on 
and twist the neck of any unfortunate rat that 
may come out, he lies in wait ; with ears in- 
tent, he carefully listens, not to the conversa- 
tion, but to the words of the speakers, till he 
may chance to seize one, and by suddenly 
twisting it, to dislocate the thought of the 
speaker, and entirely break up the conversa- 
tion. There is no worse social freebooter than 
this individual. But here it is necessary to 
discriminate. Most persons do not perceive 
the difference, but a pun is sometimes but the 
mere vehicle for wit of a much higher charac- 
ter. It is often but a simple connective be- 
tween two ideas of diverse character, yet hav- 
ing points of unity and harmony ; like an apt 
quotation, by a single word it brings floods of 
new light upon a subject. 

A pun that enlarges the breadth of a conver- 
sation, instead of destroying it, is a delight; 
these are necessarily not mere verbiages, but 
kaleidoscopes, where, by a shake and a turn, 
new beauties are developed. 

Sometimes a pun is but a switch used to turn 
aside a train of thought, which, by its very 
heaviness and stupidity, has been laboriously 
dragging along over mere platitudes, and en- 
abling it to glide again, by virtue of a more 
gen‘al inclination, shaking up the sleepers, 
even if it throws dust in the eyes of those sur- 
rounding. Like the switch, which existed be- 
fore railroads, it may serve to develop thought, 
as it was supposed to do in our boyhood’s days. 

The greater portion of the ordinary conver- 
sation of the world is not of any great import- 
ance, and is merely a method of pleasantly 
passing time. A pun divergent serves to lead 
one from the arid, macadamized paths of ordi- 
nary routine, which embraces the weather, 
Susan’s baby, Mr. Beecher and Richardson, into 
more fiowery surroundings, fragrant with hya- 
cinthe or the two lips of Eugenie. 

The pun explosive is a bull in a china-shop 
—it smashes everything, and, like a bomb- 


-shell after its explosion, there remains perfect 


quiet ; nothing further can be said, and the con- 
versation has to be again recommenced upon 
another foundation. 

A good conversationalist is necessarily a man 
that can listen ; for, as I have already said, it 
requires at least two persons, who alternately 
take up the theme. In order to listen one 
must hold his companion in sufficient respect. 
If in love with himself, he undervalues his so- 
ciety just in the degree that he overestimates 
himself. Boswell and Johnson held no conver- 
sation together, for the former but imitated the 
cowherd who catches his bull by a handful of 
salt or grain; Boswell but tottled the bully 
lexicographer along, to get his * four volumes 
in calf” out of him. 

The best conversationalist that I have ever 
known, before deafness interfered to mar this 
faculty, was the late Rabbi Raphael, of this city. 
He was learned without arrogance, not often 
witty, but always full of humor, with an apt 
quotation, a pertinent anecdote or a personal 
reminiscence always at hand to enliven the 
theme ; always in good humor, yet abounding 
in sentiment and pathos ; alive to the beauties 
of art, the grandeurs of science, the sublimities 
of heaven ; not imaginative, but impressed by 
the exalted poetry of high genius, especially as 
expressed in Holy Writ; not enthusiastically 
excitable, yet grandly human ; not wanting in 
self-appreciation, yet prompt to recognize and 
acknowledge the ability of others ; deeply read 
in the recondite thoughts of the elder rabbins, 
&@ Hebrew scholar with few peers, with the vo- 
cabulary of the English, French, German and 
Swedish languages at command, and not un- 
skilled in Polish, and the softer utterances of 
Spain and Italy—he never wanted an apt word 
to express any fleeting thought or profound 
sentiment that his expansive brain might elimi- 
nate, Dr. Raphael might have been made of 
but ordinary human clay, but it contained more 
of the brilliant, imponderable, sonorous metal- 


lic aluminum than falls to the lot of ordinary 
men. Like the resplendent jewel in the crown 
of Poland, scarce noticed in its iron setting, 
Dr. Raphael, with more brilliant genius than is 
ordinarily seen under an archbishop’s mitre, 
was, while esteemed and honored, yet belittled 
and lost in the humbleness and obscurity of his 
surroundings. 

The great fault in the few women who can 
talk, especially in the modern Sorosis woman, 
is her constant self-assertion. The natural 
vanity of the sex, generally claimed for phy- 
sical charms, is in no wise diminished when 
arrogated for the qualities inside of the head. 
They seem to be fighting a perpetual battle, 
where strength, instead of sweetness, is to 
carry the day. Their conversation is thus but 
a vehicle for the assertion of women’s equality, 
if not supremacy, and the honey distilled from 
their lips has other flavors than that of Hybla 
and Hymettus. 

The true conversationalist soon loses his per- 
sonality, and delights himself, no less than 
others around, by the unexpected coming up of 
giorious thoughts, happy images, or luminous 
fancies. These proceed not from study, nor 
premeditation, nor from desire or wiJl. They 
are the overfiowiags of a full mind, the subtle 
distillations from carefully garnered studies, 
the unconscious expressions from the heaped- 
up hopper, where the luscious fruit, bursting by 
its own richness, pours out its delicious sweet- 
ness. 

If you have, dear reader, a desire to talk 
well, seek ftom the pure wells of English unde- 
filed for language, and from every source seek 
for wisdom. Try to know thoroughly what is 
daily brought before your notice, and, finally, 
think for yovrself. With a pen in your hand, 
think quickly. Do not attempt to write a la- 
bored essay—this will help you but little asa 
conversationalist—but think and write rapidly, 
but with as much care as you well can, on any 
trivial topic of the day; make it in a letter for 
a friend, or tear it up the next day, after re- 
reading it for your personal improvement. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Ladies’ “Den” in the House of Com- 
mons. 


Curiously enough, the “enlightened statesmen” of 
Great Britain adhere, with particular tenacity to the 
restrictions ancient parliaments imposed on the at- 
tendance of women at the House of Commons, while, 
as legislators, they were in session. In the old Houses 
of Parliament, women were only permitted to sit in 
wheat was called the ‘‘ventilator,”” where they could 
hear odd snatches of the speeches, but only when the 
orators had clear, ringing voices. in the new edifice, 
the architect thought he would make an ‘“improve- 
ment” in this particular, as a concession to the “‘ pro- 
gress of the age,” “the spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” etc., etc. ; and so he caused to be constructed, 
high over the reporters’ gallery, behind the speaker’s 
chair, a “den,” as it is called by London cockneys. 
The gallery is small, and, for seeing and hearing, 
ridiculously uncomfortable. Twenty-one ladies may 
be seated in it ; but only those in the front row can 
see the legislators, as they loll, with their hats on, be- 
neath them. We wonder what our “female sove- 
reigns,’’ strong on women’s rights, would say, if the 
members of the Senate or House of Representatives 
of the United States were to pass a resolution that 
ladies should be virtually prohibited sitting in their 
particular chamber, unless they consented to be put, 
like so many “ wild felines * in a “den,’’ where they 
would be at liberty to scratch, spit at, or lovingly purr 
each other, during a debate! There would be a 
revolution in the country, if such a regulation were 
attempted—a revolution led on by the indignant chiefs 
of the “ Woman’s Rightists,’’ before which the great 
rebellion of the Southern States, historically speaking, 
would “pale its ineffectual fire.” But “ progress” 
has made our women, if not legislators, lobbyists, and 
the floor and galleries of House and Senate are theirs ! 
The women of England should be informed of this 
fact, and strike for those rights the tyrant, man, has 
so long withheld from them. 


South America.—The City of Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 


A view of the capital of the republic, the tyrant 
Lopez, loyally supported by his countrymen, so long 
and so bravely, but not succesfully defended, in the 
front of the overwhelming armies and navies of the 
Empire of Brazil and the Argentine Confederation, 
wili prove of some interest to the readers of FRANK 
LESLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. The sketch is 
from the pencil of an English artist. It is very cor- 
rect. Asuncion, before the war, boasted an exten- 
sive trade, and an active population of fifty thousand ; 
and, had Lopez been permitted to remain at peace, 
he would have made it superior to any other in the 
States of the Rio de la Plata. It was he who intro- 
duced the first railway in that part of the world ; and 
he has constructed the most complete arsenal and 
engineering workshops in South America. He had 
also commenced a tramway through the principal 
streeta. The palace of Lopez is a building of some 
architectural merit; the frant, facing the market- 
place, is certainly very correct. The new cathedral is 
a large handsome building. Theold building and the 
Town-Hall aresomewhat interesting ; they were built 
by the Jesuits, who are in strong force all over this 
country. The railway station is large, and presents a 
most curious mixture of styles. 

Spain.—The Embarcation of Volunteers 
for Cuba at the Port of Cadiz. 


Since the commencement of the revolution in Cuba, 
the Spanish Government, seconded by the almost 
unanimous desire of the people, has made extraordi- 
nary efforts to suppress it, and compel a long misruled 
people to continue that which they have been for more 
than a hundred years—the political serfs and heavily- 
taxed supporters of a polity and country with which 
they now “have nothing in common. General .Prim 
recently stated in the Cortes that forty thousand sol- 
diers, regulars and volunteers, fully equipped for act- 
ive service, had been shipped from Spain; and, to 
prevent the landing of goods contraband of war, 
nearly every vessel in its navy was stationed off the 
coast. Additional to these, forty gunboats, built in 


the United States expressly for the shallow waters of 
the island, had been placed in the bays and rivers. 





The revolution, notwithstanding these exertions of 
the Government at Madrid, has not been checked, 
and it is now bardly probable it ever will. The 





Cubans, it ie true, have made no great headway 
of late, but, acting wholly on the defensive, they 
have held their own, and the chances now are decid- 
edly on their side. Spain cannot much longer—her 
exchequer being empty, and her credit at low ebb— 
keep a large, and necessarily expensive, force in the 
field. It is true the loss of Cuba, in a pecuniary sense, 
would be incalculable to her ; but, if she cannot longer 
command the means to continue the war against the 
islanders, she must, of necessity, retire from the con- 
test. This is the idea of the revolutionists, and prob- 
ably explains the reason for their making “haste 
slowly’ in their efforts for independence. The en- 
avi represents the embarkation at Cadiz, of 
panish volunteers on the 30th of last Jan’ , in the 
steamship Correo, amid the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, military and civil, to aid in ented 
insurrection, and sey | for ever the. of 
Spain over her largest and richest dependency. 
France.—The Strike at Creuzot, Bur- 
gundy. 

About the commencement of‘the month of Febru- 
ary, led by an agent of the union societies of Paris, 
named Assy, between ten and eleven thousand work- 
men, engaged in the great iron and machine foun. 
deries and factories of Schneider & Co. at Creuzot, 
stopped work—struck, but their hardship was nut 
one that came of severe labor or low wages. The 
work and the pay were satisfactory ; but these men, 
or rather seventeen hundred of them, had some 
eleven millions of francs in the savings-bank, and 
some two or three hundred of them, inoculated with 
socialism, desired that the bank should be managed 
to please Assy and the advanced leaders in the French 
capital! Schneider & Co., afraid of the result, and 
believing the men would be defrauded} refused to 
submit to the demands made upon them by the So- 
cialists. The consequence was, the great body of 
workmen, excited by the harangues of Assy, struck. 
In two or three days, however, the majority of them 
saw how ridiculously they were conducting them- 
selves, and attempted to return to work, but the re- 
volutionary minority opposed this desire. The illus- 
tration shows the scene which took place in the 
forge-shed, when some of the men who wished to go 
on with their work armed themselves with their 
tongs, and prepared to attack those who kept them 
from the forges. The arrival of five thousand troops 
settled the difficulty, however. The willing men, 
thus protected, returned to.their forges and machine- 
shops to nearly their original strength. It was found, 
when the excitement had passed away, that but two 
or three hundred (as has been said) at the most were 
really interested in the strike. By sheer audacity 
these had intimidated thousands to stop work fora 
brief season—and that witbout a grievance! 


India.—_The Duke of Edinburgh at Pe- 
nang—Levee at the Court of Requests. 


In the preceding issue of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER We gave, in this department, an 
engraving of the arrival of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Queen Victoria’s second son, at Hong Kong, closing 
with the announcement that, on tiring of the society 
of the English traders, he ordered the anchors of the 
Galatea to be weighed, and proceeded direct to the 
island of Penang, Bombay, India. Here he was, of 
course, not only by European-born placemen, but by 
the native princes, received with “all the honors.” 
At a grand gathering of the knights, he was, amid 
much “pomp and show,” invested with the Star of 
India, ‘The prince,’’ correspondents of the English 
papers write, “‘ was courted by all classes,” and “the 
native nobility vied with each other in the extrava- 

nce they displayed, trusting in this way to attract 

is eye and please his taste.” The engraving illus- 
trates the levee held at the Court of Requests, where 
all the native and foreign notabilities met to greet 
their guest on the day of his arrival—the Chinese 
merchants appearing in mandarin attire, and the 
Indian princes, who happened to be on the island, 
were * magnificent in costume and retinue.” 


Rome.—The ‘ Befana,” or Festival of 
Epiphany. 

In 4 recent issue of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, an engraving was given, on the page de- 
voted to pictures from the European Press, illustrat- 
ing the ‘‘ Feast of the Three Kings, at Madrid,’’ which 
festival is particularly observed throughout the Iberian 
peninsula. The “ Befana,” supposed te be a corrup- 
tion or modification of the Greek word “ Epiphania,” 
the manifestation, is very ridiculously observed 
on the 6th of January, throughout Italy, but more 
pointedly so in the Pontifical States. The day of 
Epiphany, as every one is aware, is held by most 
Christians of a ritualistic turn of mind, in high rev- 
erence, because on it, the more credible of the 
theologians say, the magians, or wise men, led bya 
star, came from the East with presents to the Saviour, 
who had just made himself manifest in the flesh. By 
a strange perversity of thought, however, the festival 
of the Epiphany’by the Roman people has been—un- 
less the observance is of ante-Christian origin—curi- 
ously travestied. Instead of its being reverently held 
by solemn religious observances, it is made a season 
for all kinds of buffoonery, at which the clergy wink, 
even at times taking an —— re in the mock cere- 
monies. -babies are about on poles, and 
dancing, shouting, drinking, etc., are the order of the 
day and evening. Usually, in the city of Rome, 
Befana is impersonated by a figure with a hideous 
countenance, thick lips, flerce expression, and blood- 
shot eyes; while in Southern Italy it is presented by 
women and children as a very harmless-looking pup- 
oe The Day of Befana is as dear to the Romans as 
New Year’s Day is to the Parisian, Boxing Day to the 
Londoner, or Independence Day to the American. 
The proprietors of the Italian Polichinelle, and other 
street-shows, reap rich harvests from the people of 
Rome on the occurrence of Epiphany. 


Rome.—The Empress of Austria* Break- 
fasting with the Roman Hunt. 


The younger of the Roman nobility, imitating the 
young bloods of England, who claim to have edu- 
cated many of the patricians to hard riding, have a 
club for the cultivation of field sports, a leading one 
in the Campagna—a wide, undulating plain, almost 
an entire wilderness— being hunting. During the 
recent visit of the Empress of Austria to Rome, 
called thither to attend on her sister during her indis- 
position, she intimated a desire to witness a hunt. 
The members of the clnb at once prepared for a 
“grand event,” and that their Imperial guest might 
be suitably entertained, they, at the beginning, invited 
her to a breakfast at the place of rendezvous, which 
was appointed near the tomb of Cecilia Metella, on 
the Appian Way. In the open plain, far from any 
house, a pavilion, composed of leafy branches, was 
erected, to accommodate the illustrious guest. It was 
surrounded with an extempore garden, laid out very 
tastefully in parterres of flowers, and smooth, sanded 
paths, with shrubberies of orange-trees, and with a 
springing fountain of water, set in motion by some 
unknown mechanical device. The Empress arrived 
in a carriage, about noon, and was, without delay, 
conducted to the sylvan bower, where, sans ceremo- 
nie, she enjoyed her royal appetite by eating with un- 
fe’ gusto. Subsequently she was driven to ad- 
vantageous positions on the Campagna, from which 
she had excellent views of the chase, from the open- 
ing to the.close. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Auipa Torr is going to Brazil. 


Tue Russian Operatic Troupe has died for 
want of patronage. 


Nitsson is to ai r at the Grand Opera, 
Paria, in “ Robert le Didble.” om 


Five French managers will take their 
o- .somupeties to London for the months of May 


American brunettes are advertised at a 
New York theatre as a counter attraction to the Brit- 
ish blondes. 


Lerrovost, the organist of St. Roch, Paris, 
has been decorated by the Sultan with the order of 
the Medjidje. 


Miss Ciara Lovise Ketioce valides her 
services at a concert at very nearly a dollar for every 
note she produces. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Dominick Murray appeared 
at Wood’s Museum, February 28th, in a play called 
“The Golden Bubble.” 


Ma Wat.ack appears at the Boston Thea- 
tre, March 7th, this being his first engagement on his 
first professional tour. 


Tue friends of Mr. Charles Gayler, the dra- 
pee, will learn with sorrow that death has deprived 
him of one of his children. 


Marscuner’s “ Vampire,” a work quite un- 
known here, but popular in Germany, has been 
adapted to the French stage. 


Mr. Hartz, the well-known conjuror, has 
opened a pleasant little theatre at 738 Broadway, for 
the display of his charming delusions. 


Dvusiin has been having concerts in the 
Exhibition building, with Mrs. Van Zandt, Tietjens, 
Scaloli and Della Recca as the leading singers. 


A Dramatic entertainment was given at th 
Union e Theatre, on the 24th inst., in aid of tlie 
Industrial Home for Friendless Young Women. 


GiprattaR has had a season of Italian 
opera, which was but rly supported, and the 
troupe left in diggust and impecuniosity for Cadiz. 


Epwin L. Davenport is playing in the prin- 
cipal New England cities as Enoch Arden. Next 
——_ he will act in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. 


Hier, the celebrated conductor, is receiv- 
ing considerable attention at St. Petersburg, where, 
at a concert of the Russian Musical Society, his “ De- 
metrius ” overture was played. 


Mr. Dron Bovotcautt will write the libretto 
of the next opera bouffee produced at the Lyceum. 
This work is “‘ Le Petit Faust,” by Herve, the compo- 
ser of “ Chilperic.” 


Weser’s “ Der Freischuetz” will be soon 
revived at the Grand Opera House, Paris; as also 
Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable,’’ with Mme. Miolan- 
Corvalho as the Princess, and Mile. Nilsson as Alice, 


= Whitsuntide Rhenish Festival will be 
at -la-Chapelle this year ; the programme will be 
in honor of are, and his Hotole Symphony and 
Mass in D will be performed, as also the “ Leonora” 
overture. 


Fecurrr has an exceedingly small foot, does 
not associate with any of the theatrical profession, is 
leasant and genial manners, dresses in the Eng- 
fashion, and is reputed to be worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Tue ceremony of the investiture of the 
Duke of Edinburgh with the Star of India was at- 
tended with musical exercises. Choruses were 
by an Italian opera troupe, aided by two hundre 
and fifty amateurs. 


Tue Sgambati matinees are the present at- 
traction in the musical circles at Rome. The pro- 
grammes consist entirely of classical masic. Liszt is 
one of the audience, to say nothing of numerous 
princes and princesses. 


Ar the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Augustine 
Daly’s adaptation of “ Frou-Frou” has been one of 
the most successful hits of the season. The piece is 
mounted with care, and the characters have re- 
ceived faithful delineation. 


Mr. Emmerr continues to prosper as Fritz, 
in Mr. Gayler’s drama. He is now playing in Cincin- 
~ oat —- “ yt. pear in New 

ork next Augus e ter he 80 success- 
fully personated elsewhere. 


Rumor says that M. Litolff’s defunct opera 
concerts are to be revived in Paris on new and solid 
bases. The Minister of Fine Arts promises subven- 
tion, The works of Gounod, Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, 
and Rubinstein are to be performed. 


Epwin Boorn resides in comfortable style 
in New York, over his splendid Twenty-third street 
Theatre. Occasionally a “‘select few’’ meet in his 
handsomely furnished apartments, and are delight- 
fully entertained by Hamlet and his charming wife. 


Owine to mismanagement, it is reported, 
the Tammany Theatre has been closed to the public, 
Mr. Harry Palmer has engaged @ Spanish ballet 
troupe, and several other new features, and it is likely 
the hall will again be opened in the course of a week. 


A prama, based on Dickens’s story of 
“ Little Dorritt,” has been produced with success at 
Mrs. Drew’s Theatre (the Arch), Philadelphia. It is 
the work of Mrs. E. D. Wallace, who plays Little Dor- 
ritt, C4 whose personation of the part is much com- 
men 


Mr. anp Mrs. Barney WriiutaMs made their 
first appearance of the season on Monday even 
February 2ist, at Niblo’s Theatre, in Falconer’s stir- 
ring romance, “Innisfallen ; or, the Men in the Gap.” 
Mrs. Williams’s impersonation of the Heroine, Kate: 

» Was @ clever performance, and received 
merited applause. 


Max Marerzex has suspended his interpre- 
tations of Italian Opera at the Academy of Music, un- 
til after Lent, in consequence of the protracted ilinese 
of Carlotta Patti, and other circumstances over which 
he had no control. Mr. Maretzek has labored earnestly 
to furnish our citizens with first-class operas, and he 
should have had a much larger degree of patronage. 


Boston is to be amused, as the subjoined 
correspondence denotes : 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1870. 
Mr. STUART ROBSON : 


Dear Sir: Can you play Hamlet? T. B. 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1870. 

My EsTsemep T. B.: Your query has made me 
smile. Of course I can. STUART ROBSON. 
Boston, Feb. 16; 1870, 

DEAR Sim: Will you do the Prince of Denmark, 
T. B. 


Mr. Stuart Robson f J 
Boston, Feb. 17, 1870. 
My Deak T. B.: Yes, sir, 1 will do him ; and sug- 
gest the 26th inst. for the execution. 
Yours, Stuart Rosson. 
It was as Hamlet that Mr. Stuart Robson made his 
first notable appearance here—nine years 0 
thereabout, at Laura Xeene’s Theatre (now the e “ 
pic). He was extremely comical then as the Mela. 
choly Dane, and we dare say lis personation will us 
fuunier Wao ever. 
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——— 
REV. JAMES B. HARDEN- 
BERGH, D.D. 


a proverb that “ the world 
oh sats its great men ”— 
which means, We suppose, that 
those who assume to govern its 
are not really made up from 
the highest human elements. Per- 
ambition and the love of pop- 
alar applause prove too strong for 
the majority of those who occupy 
ourpublic places, and we are called 
tolament over many who gave pro- 
of great usefulness when 
young, put whose hearts become 
ed by selfishness and ‘in- 
fated by worldly pride. 

In striking contrast with such, 
was the life of the well-known 
james B. Hardenbergh, D.D., of 
the Reformed Dutch Church, who 
died in this city on the 22d of 
january, in the seventieth year of 


his age. 

Dr, Hardenbergh was born in 
the town _of Rochester, Ulster 
County, N. Y., June 28th, 1800. 
At twenty-one, he graduated at 
Union College, and commenced 
the study of theology at the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, in New Brunswick. 
His studies concluded, he preached 
for a short time at Helderburgh, 
N. Y., and then accepted the 
charge of the church at New 
Brunswick, N. J.—a position of 
great responsibility. 

He afterward occupied in suc- 
cession the pulpits of the church 
in Orchard street, New York ; of 
the Reformed Church in Rhine- 
beck; of Crown Street Dutch 
Church, in Philadelphia; and 
finally, thirty years ago, was called 
by the congregation in whose com- 
munion he died, then worshiping 
in Franklin street, but removed, 
ander his pastorate, to their pres- 
ent fine building in Twenty-third 
street, in this city. During his 
long labors, his influence in the 
church was very great, He was, 
a few years ago, compelled to re- 
sign his pastoral charge, by rea- 
son of ill-health, brought on by 
incessant work in the discharge 
of extra duties he voluntarily as- 
sumed. But his mind was too 
active, his soul too zealous, to 
permit repose. During the win- 
ters he spent in the South for his 
health, he preached without in- 
termission in the churches of Sa- 
vannah and Macon, in Georgia. 
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Returning, he engaged in an im- 
portant mission enterprize, . in 
which he devoted all his time and 
energies, gtatuitously, to the poor 
and friendless in the south-eastern 
part of the city. Even his voyage 
to Europe, undertaken to recruit 
his failing strength, was not allow- 
ed to have its proper effect, by rea- 
son of his persistent labors abroad. 

Besides being an active trustee 
of the Rutgers College, he was a 
member and co-worker in the va- 
rious boards for missions and edu- 
cation of the Dutch Church. He 
founded the church at the corner 
of Madison and Gouverneur 
streets, now under the care of the 
society for promoting the gospel 
among seamen at this port. He 
was distinguished for his broad 
liberality toward all that bears the 
Christian name, and whiie no man 
was more fixed in his personal con- 
victions, no one was more charita- 
ble toward those who differed from 
him. Acontemporary says of him: 
“Throughout bislong life he main- 
tained a character trusted and be- ‘ 
loved, and leaves to a large family 
and to unnumbered friends the 
heritage of an honored name.” 

It is impossible, in the restricted 
limits of this brief notice, to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the char- 
acter of Dr. Hardenbergh. Ina 
word, his life was spent in the 
great cause of humanity, in which, 
as one of his friends remarked, 
“his only fault was that he never 
spared himself.” His career was 
one long, arduous course of un- 
selfish and untiring effort. He 
thought only ot his work, never 
of himself; and in the midst of 
his labors, at a ripe old age, he 
departed from the scenes of his 
usefulness. 

We cannot forbear contrasting 
with such a character the gilded, 
hollow existence of some of the 
world’s so-called philanthropists, 
Figure a man who devotes him- 
self, during a long life, to grasping 
accumulation ; whose ideas run 
only in that solitary channel; who 
succeeds almost beyond his ambi- 
tion ; who, during those long years 
of mercenary industry, gives no 
thought to the world of the poor 
and the erring around him, al- 
though sharing with them in a 
common inheritance of sin and 
death, and of the redemption 
which triumphs over both. At 
last, when money can no longer 
be of use ; when old age has come, 
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and the inevitable event is near—these accu- 
mulations- are bestowed to erect conspicuous 
edifices for the poor, and to enrich public asso- 
ciations and charities. The world is ablaze with 
such munificence, and the man is called “ phi- 
lanthropist "—a lover of his kind. 

Reader, compare with this the daily life of 
James B. Hardenbergh for more than half a 
century. In all that time, we cannot find that 
he entertained a selfish thought or encouraged 
an ambitious aspiration ; in all that period, he 
never knew any work but his Master’s work. 
His very existence could be summed up in the 
words, “To do good to all as you have oppor- 
tunity,” and to whom it was always a sufficient 
recommendation that you were friendless and 
in need, to call forth his active sympathy. 

Contrast this man with that, and say which 
merits the name—“ philanthropist.” 








BABY’S DRAWER. 


TaERe’s a little drawer in my chamber 
Guarded with tender care, 

Where the dainty clothes are lying 
That my darling shall never wear. 
And there, while the hours are waning, 
Till the house is all at rest, 

I sit and fancy a baby 
Close to my aching breast. | 


My darling’s pretty, white garments ! 
I wrought them sitting apart, 

While his mystic life was throbbing 
Under my throbbing heart. 

And often my happy dreaming 
Breaks in a little song, 

Like the murmur of birds at brooding, 
When the days are warm and long. 


I finished the dainty wardrobe, 
And the drawer was almost full 

With robes of the finest muslin, 
And robes of the whitest wool. 


I folded them all together, 
With a rose for every pair, 
Smiling, and saying, ‘Gem, fragrant, 
Fit for my prince to wear.” 


Ah, the radiant summer morning, 
So full of a mother’s joy! 

Thank God, he is fair and perfect, 
My beautiful new-born boy.” 


Let him wear the pretty, white garments 
I wrought while sitting apart ; 

Lay him, so sweet and helpless, 
Here close to my throbbing heart, 


Many and many an evening 
I sit, since my baby came, 
Saying, “What do the angels cali him 7” 
For he died without a name ; 
Bit while the hours are waning, 
And the house is all at rest, 
And fancy a baby nestling 
Close to my aching breast. 








A PHANTOM. 


By Mrs. HARRIET Prescott SPOFFORD. 


(Concluded Jrom our last.) 


Virernta had borne a good deal before it 
came to such a pass as that—a great deal that 
she might have put an end to by ten words of 
explanation if her pledge and promise of se- 
crecy had not been given—but all the spirit 
that there was within her rose then, at once. 
To forbid the man the house on such grounds 
was to assume that he was her lover, that she 
countenanced him—was to insult Sedgwick and 
to outrage her. On fire with an indignation 
that for a moment obscured all her love : 

“Do you mean to ruin me, Aylmer?” she 
cried ; ‘me and yourself? To imagine, to sus- 
pect, to invent such shame, and then to blazon 
it before the world! Do you think my good 
name is not dearer to me eventhan you? You 
will go after Mr. Sedgwick, and apologize to 
him and bring him back,” said she, “or I will 
leave-your house myself to-morrow, never to 
return !” 

That was not the way to deal with Mr. Ayl- 
mer; he was not the man, as she might have 
known if she had been herself, to do such a 
thing as that, and never on such compulsion. 
He simply left the room without another word, 
entered his study, locked the door, and did not 
come out. If he had been one trifle less en- 
reged, he might have been desperate, and have 
locked himself into that room with no good 
purpose; but there was neither pistol nor 
poison in all the house, and there was nothing 
further from Mr. Aylmer’s thoughts than using 
either. 

It was not three minutes after this retreat of 
his frem the world, though it seemed to him a 
much longer time, when it was rudely broken 
in upon, he still at a white heat, by a cry, a 
call, a man’s voice—no other voice than Sedg- 
wick’s ; and, bursting from his room, the sight 
which greeted his horrified eyes was Sedgwick 
bending over his wife, who had fallen, fainted, 
on the floor. 

“You have killed her !” hoarsely cried Sedg- 
wick, who had not yet left the house at the 
moment when he had heard her fall. “You 
have killed the best, the purest, the most inno- 
cent of women, with your foul suspicions!” 
And Aylmer, almost destroyed by the revulsion 
of feeling that overcame him, brushed him 
aside like a feather, and snatched her to himself 
with flerce embraces and incoherent cries, until 
Sedgwick, reappearing from his hurried search 
for salts and stimulants, begged him to admin- 
ister them, and himself persevered with them 
to her rastoration. 

As Virginia slowly opened her eyes at length, 
Aylmer buried his head in the sofa-pillow be- 
side her face. 

“See, Virginia, I retract everything,” he 
whispered, brokenly. “Sedgwick js here 


She sat up wearily, passing her hand across 
her forehead, as if to wipe out a memory. 

“Sedgwick must go,” she said, faintly. 
“Of course, it is impossible for him not to do 
so, But you deprive me of a friend—of two 
friends—and him of the advice and assistance 
he requires. I expected more nobility of—Ah, 
I am so disappointed !” 

“And you cannot forgive me, then, Vir- 
ginia ?” 

‘Oh, Aylmer, you must forgive me for keep- 
ing a secret from you!” cried Virginia, sud- 
denly, still but half recovered. “I ought to 
have told you that Sedgwick is Laura Arnold’s 
husband. And they are obliged to have their 
marriage private yet, on account of her old 
aunt’s persistence that she shall marry her 
cousin, and her aunt is on the point of insanity, 
so that they dare not let her know for fear of 
her going quite beside herself; and there was 
such a mistake in the will, besides, that her 
aunt can keep her out of all her property, and, 
of course, they don’t want to lose that, or 
Laura doesn’t—Sedgwick wouldn’t care. And 
when they meet, they meet here, and they hear 
all their news of each other through me. AndI 
was vowed to secrecy before it ever was told to 
me, and before I was begged to assist them, or 
certainly I should have told you, Aylmer.” 
And there the torrent of words ceased. 

‘“‘Now you know the whole, Mr. Aylmer, I 
hope you think less unkindly of me, said Sedg- 
wick, pleasantly. ‘“ And I can assure you that 
if I had had a glimmer of an idea of your state 
of mind, I should not have exposed your wife 
to any such trouble. and should have confided 
my affairs to you myself.” 

And thereupon Mr. Aylmer, shaking his 
hand heartily, begged pardon for his many of- 
fences ; and Sedgwick repeated his expressions 
of regret for the annoyances to which the other 
had been so heedlessly subjected, and which he 
had not once suspected ; and one would have 
supposed that they were fairly launched, at 
last, on plain and open sailing. 

But one would have been very much mis- 
taken. When his repentance had worn off a 
little, and his feelings were at a less excitable 
point, Mr. Aylmer found himself possessed of 
some different ideas on the subject from those 
entertained on the evening of his wife’s faint- 
ing-fit. Virginia had made a statement in 
Sedgwick’s presence; as a gentleman, not to 
say as a lover, Sedgwick had substantiated it. 
For all he knew, Laura Arnold was simply 
their accomplice. Just now, he felt so dis- 
turbed—possibly, he said to himself, so cow- 
ardly—that he was willing to admit anything 
for peace ; but in his inmost mind, he did not— 
he would not precisely disbelieve his wife, yet 
this haunting phantom of his conjectures, this 
jealousy of his, still stalked through all the 
chambers of his brain, and he was fast becom- 
ing as insane as Laura Arnold’s aunt threatened 
to become, with the monomania that jealousy 
induced. The old relations, however, presently 
returned between him and Virginia, possibly 
by force of their own momentum, it was so 
much pleasanter to be at peace than at war; 
and in the brief illness which followed this 
seene of the fainting-fit, he had her all to him- 
self for a delicious week—a delicious week 
that, instead of appeasing him in the Jeast, 
made him only all the more determined to 
have her in such charming seclusion for the 
rest of his life—all the more sensitive on ac- 
count of their ‘difference in age, on account of 
his comparative poverty, on account of her 
winsomeness and popularity, and—with his old 
and cherished habit of reserve—all the more 
sore with the recollection that another man— 
that Sedgwick—had obtained such a knowledge 
of his emotions, such an entrance into his and 
Virginia’s life. And Virginia found, very 
shortly, that she had only to speak Sedgwick’s 
name in order to darken Aylmer’s face with 
shadows; and, dreading now to raise thie 
ghost that she had hoped had crossed its Styx 
forever, she never mentioned either him or 
Laura to her husband. Yet her silence was of 
no more avail than her speech, and, so far 
from laying the ghost, it only roused the thing 
into more unflagging energy. If Virginia 
would not speak of the matter, it became her 
husband to keep his own eyes open. 

Sedgwick came no more to Aylmer’s house. 
That mjght have quieted a less exacting man. 
But it did not quiet Aylmer ; for when he ob- 
served that now his visits had ceased openly, he 
immediately suspected that they were con- 
tinned secretly, though in reality scorning to 
verify his suspicions by observation. Perhaps, 
he said, it was in order to meet Laura Arnold, 
or to obtain news of her; but that any one 
should indeed love or admire Laura Arnold 
better than his wife Virginia was something 
Aylmer could not comprehend, and, therefore, 
did not credit. Convinced, though, at last, that 
Sedgwick was no longer in any way a frequenter 


of Virginia’s drawing-room, no other conjecture | 


would satisfy Aylmer’s restless self-torture than 
that they met elsewhere. Where did Laura 
go? Sometimes driving in the Park, or on the 
Blossomway Road, with her mother; some- 
times shopping; sometimes calling on her 
friends, yet not very often the latter, and, at 
that, chiefly on Laura Arnold. They met, then, 
at Laura Arnold’s ! 
crazy old aunt. 

thoroughly miserable over this fine and notable 
discovery, without condescending to take pains 
enough to be assured even that it was a true 
one, He would have died, he said to himself, 


sooner than set a watch upon his wife’s con- | 


duct—not pausing once to think that these 
groundless doubts of his were quite as dishon- 
oring to her as the practice of any system of 
espionage could have been. 

As for Virginia, she thought all disturbance 
or annoyance, so far as she was concerned in 
the matter, was certainly at an end. She had 
seen neither Sedgwick nor his handwriting 
now for six months; and, instead of being the 
medium of communication between him and 
Laura any longer, all she knew of him was the 





intelligence that Laura gave her, and with 





At the house of that half- | 
And Aylmer made himself | 





which she could not choose but sympathize ; 
and, on the whole, she would as soon have 
thought, after what had passed, of one’s accus- 
ing the moon of revolving round some other 
planet, as of Aylmer’s any further entertaining 
a doubt of her undivided affection for himself, 
and. she innocently eontimued her intercourse 
with Laura Arnold, without a thought of its 
casting the faintest mist upon her husband’s 
spirit. Yet Virginia—still knowing that the 
past rendered the mention of Sedgwick’s name 
unpleasant to her husband, and feeling that 
such mention would be like an ungenerous 
taunt, since Mr. Aylmer had, to her way of 
thinking, such reason for being thoroughly 
ashamed of his course in relation to Sedgwick 
—took care never to allude to him ; and even 
when there was something to communicate 
that might have made her husband open his 
eyes, and regret, sadly enough, his morbid un- 
kindness, she still judged it most expedient not 
to call up the old trouble ; and so she held her 
peace. 

It was very unfortunate for Mr. Aylmer’s 
emotional condition that, just at this time, he was 
engaged as counsel in a great California land 
case—a duty involving a careful investigation 


of ancient records, both of the Mexican church’ 


and the old Spanish authorities, and forcing 
him to journey to the Pacific coast at once, and 
institute search among all the musty archives 
that had any bearing on the case. In his nor- 
mal state of mind, the duty, the journey, the 
whole experience, would have been extremely 
agreeable to Mr. Aylmer. As it was, nothing 
could have been more distasteful. To leave 
Virginia for months exposed to the fascinations 
of that Sedgwick, dependent on his attentions 
and society—that was an unbearable idea: To 
refuse the case, to abandon the celebrity which 
its successful prosecution would bring, to forego 
the fee, a small fortune in itself—his circum- 
stances made it imperative that he should do 
nothing so wild as that. To take Virginia with 
him—she was now really ill, and utterly with- 
out the strength to undertake such a prostrat- 
ing voyage, even if he were willing to force 
her to leave home and comfort for the sake of 
the company of her dull old husband. If she 
offered to go—well, he would wait and see. 
But Virginia also waited to see—to see if he 
would invite her— far too delicate to propose to 
double his expenses for the sake of giving her 
the pleasure of going with him. She said, in her 
own Meditations, that she was a great baby for 
wanting to go, and for not being able to do 
without the sight of her husband’s face and 
sound of his voice for just three months. He 
said, in his own meditations, that he had been 
a fool to suppose his society could have any 
value to such a happy, gay young creature— 
let her stay at home, and have her natural 
pleasures, he would go out into the wilderness 
and toil for her! And so, when the time for 
departure came, he kissed her, and uttered a 
hoarse good-by, and was off. 

But if Mr. Aylmer did not take Virginia, he 
took his haunting phantom along—a traveling 
companion that gave him more vexation than 
a world of fine ladies with a solar system of 
trunks. Californian land cases are not always 
to be uprooted in an instant, and Mr. Aylmer 
found that his was a perfect ignis-fatuus, lead- 
ing him a chase over bog, brook and brier, till, 
landing him far up the interior among the 
olives and grape-vines of an old mission, so that 
nearly five months had passed before the same 
skies again rose and set over him and Virginia 
together. 

They had been five months of restless anxiety 
to him, in spite of Virginia’s almost daily let- 
ters, and his as constant replies; for Mr. Ayl- 
mer was very wofully in love with his wife, and 
more in absence even than in presence; and 
not one of al] her letters had he opened with- 
out a pang of fear lest her feeling for him had 
changed in the interim since the mailing of the 
last pa¢ékage, and she were about to boldly avow 
it. Then, too, he had left Virginia far from well ; 
and though she always said in every letter that 
she was better than she was when writing the 
one before, yet he knew Virginia never admit- 
ted that she was ill so long as she could hold up 
her head, and her own statement was no data 
at all to judge from ; and it was even possible 
that he should find her prone in the last stages 
of a quick consumption! And when Mr. Ayl- 
mer had worried himself enough with these 
conjectures, he always had another series to fall 
back upon—all of which could be comprised in 
the one word, Sedgwick—Sedgwick, who, at 
any moment, could be pictured by Mr. Aylmer 
as sunning himself in the heaven of Virginia’s 
presence ; while he, her husband and adorer, 
delved in these worm-eaten records, Colton’s 
Atlas only knew how many thousand miles 
away! And what made assurance doubly sure 
about it all was the fact that Virginia never 
mentioned his or Laura Arnold’s names in a 
single line of all her countless letters. 

Nobody was ever more surprised and de- 
lighted, than, when, a few moments after the 
tug had come alongside the steamer, there was 


| a tap on his stateroom door, and he opened it 
| to Virginia, blooming and in perfect health, 


springing toward him with a cry of joy, and 
hiding her head in his breast. She had come 
down, under her father’s protection, to meet 


him; and at such an evidence of impatient af- | 
fection, and for «a little while, Mr. Aylmer was | 
| in a state of unabated bliss, and for as much as 

twenty-four hours suffered himself to be thor- | 
oughly happy, omitted to summon his shadows | 


and suspicions about him, and even forgot the 
very name of Sedgwick. 

When, however, the first newness of home 
wore away, and Mr. Aylmer bethought himself 
of looking about him, then he observed, that, 
for all Virginia’s restored health and apparent 
@elight at his return, there was a tired and 


if not even a shade of sadnbss, on her face— 
more quiet now than it was Wont to be. And 
he began, of course, straightway to puzzle him- 
self concerning causes and consequences, till 
his Séte noir rose in full force once more, as un- 


worn look to be detected ap now and then, | 








tamed a nightmare as ever. And one day, 
quite as uncomfortable with the old jealousy— 
for no earthly cause, other, perhaps, than that 
the wind blew east when he wanted it to blow 
west—as highly wrought as he had been in the 
earliest days of his marriage, he entered the 
street to see standing at the door the dark 
green coach and silver mountings, whose 
wheels were the wheels on which all his good 
fortune was wont to trundle away; and as he 
entered the hall, sure of finding Sedgwick 
within, and as ready to confront him with 
blows, as though being there were a capital of- 
fence, he was passed by a tall lady sweeping 
her sables after her, who made him a lofty 
obeisance from behind her vail, and sailed out, 
“Tt was Laura Arnold that I passed just now,” 
he cried, striding into the drawing-room, 
“Then that Sedgwick is——” 

“Mr, Aylmer,” said Virginia, looking up 
with eyes still wet from recent tears, “ Laura ig 
so often here for comfort and sympathy and 
consolation in her trouble—because she knows 
how fond I was of him—that I trust her hus. 
band is not always ‘far away, even in spirit 
though he can be here in no other form——” ’ 

Mr. Aylmer was not listening to her actual 
words. “Do you know what you are saying 
Virginia?” he cried. “So fond of him? You 
trust he cannot be far away? That Sedgwick !” 

‘*That Sedgwick is dead, Aylmer,” said Vir- 
ginia, quietly. ‘He died four months ago, six 
weeks after you went away—died from the 
effects of an accident, a fall as he went down 
our steps on the night when I fainted, you re- 
member, and after he had suffered more than 
half a year.” 

“Dead ?’ cried Aylmer. ‘ And——” 

“T never mentioned it to you, for I was sure 
the subject must be an unpleasant one ; but I 
knew, Aylmer, that your better self could not 
object to my doing all I might to solace Laura 
for the loss of her husband. She was almost 
wild with her grief, and I went and brought 
her home here, and she staid with me nearly 
all the time that you were gone. And now her 
aunt is dead, too, and she has her fortune, and 
her marriage is acknowledged, so that she can 
wear her husband’s name. And I hope—I 
hope, Aylmer, that you have no bitterness 
against Sedgwick, now.” 

Mr, Aylmer looked at his wife a moment, 
until his eyes suddenly filled with such tears 
that he could not see her; but he went and 
took her in his arms, trembling and clinging to 
him, and though he did not ask her to forgive 
him, or assure her that he never would be jeal- 
ous of her again, yet from that moment there 
was quiet in that household, and Mr. Aylmer’s 
phantom had dissipated into thin air, and had 
departed. 


MY DAUGHTER'S STORY. 


‘“THEN you can give me no reason for your 
objections, father ?” 

Molly’s voice sounded defiant, but her quiver- 
ing mouth showed how much pain I[ had given 
her, and it became necessary to repeat my ob- 
jections, to save myself from yielding. 

“T gave you two reasons just now, Molly. I 
think Mr. Wickham is,too old for you, and I 
want to know a little more about him before 
+ to be his wife.” 

“Oh, father! you know I don’t like young 
men; Mr. Wickham is only forty ; though you 
have only known him a few weeks, remember I 
saw a good deal of him at Brighton.” 

“T must still keep to what I told you just 
now, Molly; I don’t yet know enough of Mr. 
Wickham to consent to your marriage with 
him ; and until I do know a little more about 
him, he must not come here, my darling.” 

“Jt is very, very hard,” said Molly, ignoring 
the fond look that went with my last words. 
**T must know best who will make me happy.” 

There was such a quaver in the sweet voice, 
as she shut the door behind her, that I felt sure 
Molly would go straight up-stairs to her own 
room, and cry her dear heart out, and I leaned 
back in my chair, and covered my face with my 
hands, as I thought of my darling’s suffering. 
It seemed to me that if her mother had lived 
this could never have happened to Molly. 

‘“* No,” I said to myself, firmly. ‘I hate pre- 
judice, and I think young people should marry 
for love; but I consider an attachment safest 
when it springs up in a girl’s own home.” 

Tea-time came, and Molly did not come down 
to make it. 1 grew more and more uneasy. I 
got up, and began to walk up and down the 
a old-fashioned room I sat in. 

y thought was this: That I had not been 
quite truthful with Molly; that the strong mo- 
tive-power of my objection to Mr. Wickham’s 
suit was a prejudice against the man himself. 
The strangest part about this prejudice was, 
that it seemed to have been in my mind before 
I saw him. It seemed to me as if I must have 
known this man in a dream, or in some pre- 
vious state of existence. 

I had stood still just beside a large easel. I 
have not said before that I am an artist, because 
it matters little to the story I have to tell ; but 
the room was full of easels, folios and half- 
finished pictures and sketches. On the easel 
beside which I now stood was a sketch-book, 
kept open by a mahil-stick. Molly had been 
sketching from a cast of a pair of hands, hardly 
to be seen now in the dim light on the opposite 
wall; but I was not looking at her bold yet 
careful drawing. This easel was near enough 
to my lamp for me to see a sentence written 
over and over again on the other side of the 
page—Richard Robert Wickham—and then, as 
if the initials pleased her, R. R. W. in varied 
monograms, 

I started as if some one had come suddenly 
on me, and then instinctively I looked up atthe 
ceiling ; a chaos of places and persons was 
surging up into my brain so confusedly that i 
could not attain to any distinctness of vision. 

I went back to my table, sat down in my 
chair, and again I covered my face with my 
hands. This time I was trying to face my 
thoughts, not to shirk them. 
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R R. W. I had seen these initials. Yes, 
often and often—but where? I tried to see the 
letters in my mind, and then, holding them 
fixed there, to force Memory to picture where 
she had seen them. By degrees, slowly, paip- 
fully, my vision grew clearer. I saw the Ry R. 
W. distinctly ; no longer on the blank-leaf of 
Molly’s sketch-book, but in the corner of large 
folio sheets of paper, and then, as suddenly as 
the furling of a sail—the unvailing of the moon 
by a wind-driven cloud—came out into distinct- 
ness the mystery that had been laboring in my 

in. 
ve unclasped my hands, and looked up at the 
ceiling. Yes; I understood it all now. Years 
ago, as @ lad, I had been pupil to an architect, 
and drawing after drawing of ornaments of va- 
rious kinds had come under my notice, always 
with this R. R. W. in the corner. 

I saw a cozy dining-room, with a blazing 
fire, and the glow of crimson curtains on the 
face of my host, portly Mr. Attwood, the archi- 
tect, who sat opposite to me on the other side 
of the héarth-rug ; and it seemed to me I could 
see a trim-looking parlor-maid ushering in a 
middle-sized, slim youth, with light hair and 
whiskers—his name I could not remember, but 
he was the designer of the ceilings, and in the 
employ of Messrs. Popton, the builders. \I re- 
membered that he sat with his face in shadow, 
only every now and thgp a flicker in the fire 
had given me a clea glimpse of him. He 
staid about a quarter of an hour, and seemed 
glad to get away. Could this have been Mr. 
Wickham—this thin, pale, timid youth—the 
well-dressed and well-to-do man who had dined 
with us that Sunday? And yet, once in the 
afternoon there had come over him a timid, 
ill-assured manner, which, now I remembered 
it, likened him strangely to Mr. Attwood’s 
visitor. And—yes, this seemed to make con- 
jecture sure—the timid manner had come to 
Mr. Wickham when I asked him if he had ever 
taken up art practically, as he seemed to be so 
fond of collecting it. He had avoided answer- 
ing my question. 

“If old Attwood was alive, I could make in- 
quiry of him,” I said ; and then I felt provoked 
that he and both the brothers Popton had died 
years ago. I had no clue to the R. R. W. of 
my younger days. 

Next morning Molly sent me a message, hop- 
ing I would excuse her, and send her up some 
tea. 

I felt very sorry not to see her, especially as 
I was going to make a sketch near St. Paul's, a 
background for my new picture, and I had de- 
termined not to come home as usual to our 
early dinner. 

My sketch was very troublesome ; and when 
I at last thought about dinner, I found it was 
past three o’clock. 

I was close to St. Paul’s churchyard, and I 
went into a pastry-cook’s, a place I had often 
lunched in when I was at Attwood’s, and or- 
dered a basin of soup. 

I had seated myself at one of the small mar- 
ble tables in the dingy parlor behind the shop. 
There was no one there but myself, and I rap- 
ped my glass impatiently with the blade of my 
knife. 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, just putting in 
his head from a side door ; “* directly, sir !” and 
he vanished. 

I felt exasperated—half-inclined to go away 
at once. Just at this moment two men came 
into the shop, and seated themselves at the ta- 
ble next mine ; but as they had their backs to- 
warfl me, and the light came dimly through the 
dirty cobwebbed window, I could not see their 
faces, ‘ 

They began to talk, at first about China. One 
of them had lately returned from Shanghai. 
Something in the tone of this man’s voice 
struck me as familiar. I could not identify it, 
but it linked itself with the crowd of long- 
buried memories that bad been revived last 
night by the sight of Mr. Wickham’s initials. 

“ Are those chops coming ?” said the Shang- 
hai man. I tried to get a look at him as he 
spoke, but his face was smothered in a huge 
brown beard. 

“TI say, Tom,” his companion said, “did you 
ever come across Dickybird in Australia ?” 

“Hush !” said the other, but he scarcely low- 
ered his voice ; ‘he’s back again here—up in 
the world again, and doing well.” 

“You don’t mean that? Why, I’ve been in 
England ever since, and I’ve heard nothing 
about him.” 

“ Well, then, Fred, if you walk up and down 
Mincing Lane for an hour to-morrow morning, 
before you return to the bosom of your family 
at Reading, you'll most likely meet Mr. Richard 
Robert Wickham, tea-broker, coming out of his 
own office.” 

Frea whistled. “He has a nerve, and no 
mistake. I’ve heard that these things happen 
in Australia ; but I didn’t think a man could get 
fourteen years, and then come back and hold 
up his head in old England again, just as if no- 
thing had happened.” 

“Well, and why not? I believe he had a 
scamp of a father, who taught him no good. 
Forgery’s an ugly thing ; but still I believe it 
to be one of those crimes a man may commit 
in a moment of sudden temptation, and repent 
of ever after. I always thought the Poptons 
hard in prosecuting the case.. No, I can’t see 
why poor Dickybird should not have a chance 
of dying honest. He’s getting on in life now.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “you can do as you 
please, but I couldn’t have anything to say to 
Wickham if I were to meet him a hundred 
times.” 

It was impossible for me to stay there any 
longer, so I went up to the counter, paid for 
what I had had, and went back to my sketch. 

But not.to draw. My head seemed to be go- 
ing round and round, as I made the best of my 
way back to Doughty street. 

I remembered the forgery on Poptona’s, but 
even now I could not distinctly recall the names 

of those who had» been tried and convicted for 
‘having committed it. I knew there had been 
three or four coneerned. Once or twice, as I 





walked home, I told myself it was impossible 
that the lover of my child was a returned con- 
vict. 

I had some hope that Molly might have gone 
out to take a walk; but when I opened the 
door, there she stood in the -middle of the 
puinting-room, before the open sketch-book. 

Molly came up to me timidly, and held up her 
face to be kissed. 

‘¢ Father,” she grew crimson while she spoke, 
“Mr. Wickham has been here, and he says he 
is coming again this evening to explain matters 
to you " 

Poor dear Molly! I don’t know what I had 
said ; my words had burst from me like a tem- 
pest. 

But she only shrank away for a moment; 
then, like a true woman, she rallied to defend 
her lover. 

“Father, you may not like Mr. Wickham, 
but you have no right to call him scoundrel.” 

‘ Silence !” I said. 

I felt that I must tell her the truth at once ; 
but I did not look at her while I told it. 

“ And how do you know it is the same per- 
son?” her voice rang out, in triumphant scorn ; 
“how do you know those men were speaking 
the truth ? Father, I can’t believe it is you tell- 
ing me all this. Why did you not turn round 
on the men, and dare them to prove what they 
were chattering about?” She turned away im- 
petuously, and walked up and down the room 
as fast as she could. 

Presently she came back to me, her breath 
coming in quick short pants between her words. 

“ And if it is true, do you think I shall leave 
off loving him? What! when he is trying to 
do what is right and just, shall I desert him ? 
I shall only cling to him more closely—only 
strive to show him that at least one heart be- 
lieves him true and honorable ; but I don’t be- 
lieve this story.” 

I confess that her passion frightened me. I 
had seen her self-willed, but not often ; she had 
been such a gentle, yielding girl. 

I was determined she should give up Mr. 
Wickham ; but I wanted her to do this will- 
ingly. 

“If Mr. Wickham confesses to this when I 
see him to-night, will you be convinced then ?” 
I said, gravely. 

‘* Not. unless he tells me so himself ;” and she 
went out of the room, as if she were afraid to 
trust her own self-control. 

Mr. Wickham came. I told him my story. 
At first he hesitated ; but when he saw that I 
remembered him, he confessed the whole 
matter. 

He pleaded very strongly against my judg- 
ment; he said he did not believe any one but 
the man I had heard called Tom would have 
recognized him; he, it seems, had been clerk 
to Mr. Attwood at the time of the forgery. 
Wickham explained his prospects to me, and 
offered to make a settlement on Molly, but I 
could not yield. 

I called Molly down-stairs; he turned. pale 
when she fixed her clear candid eyes on his ; 
but at my request he confirmed the tale I had 
told her. i 

She shivered slightly, and then she put he 
hand in his. 

“ Bear witness, father, that I love him bet- 
ter than ever, and that I will not marry any one 
else.” 

He took her in his arms, and kissed her be- 
fore I could interfere. 

“Molly, go up-stairs,” I said, as quietly as I 
could, As soon as she was gone, I turned to 
Wickham. 

** You had no right to touch my child. I had 
just told you that I will never give her to you, 
I feel sorry for your position ; but I do not con- 
sider that a man who was striving earnestly to 
regain an honest name would have acted as 
you must have acted in your acquaintance with 
my daughter. Now, understand distinctly, you 
must not come here; you must not write to 
Molly, nor must you attempt to meet her. If 
you do any of these things, I tell you frankly, 
that I shall not feel bound to keep your secret. 

He looked at me for a moment, a keen glance 
from under his light eyelashes that seemed to 
be probing my nature. 

“T will trust you, Mr. Morton,” he said ; 
‘““and you may relyon me. Good-evening.” 








Moy fell il; so pale and weak that my 
heart ached for the sorrow that I knew she was 
suffering. I sent for our doctor ; but he only 
advised change of air. 

“She shall never leave me again,” I said, 
and though I could ill afford the expense, I took 
Molly down to Hastings. 

But she only grew sadder and quieter, and I 
felt my own spirits sinking rapidly. I could 
sketch out of doors ; but in the small cramped 
lodging I had none of the resources I found at 
home. 

One morning I came down to breakfast earlier 
than usual. I had resolved on going home ; 
perhaps the change back to London might de- 
velop in Molly the benefit she had derived from 
the sea-air. 

I met her coming up-stairs ; she had been out 
walking, and there was a fresh bloom on her 
cheeks I had not seen for weeks. 

“Good-morning, darling. What do you think 
about going home to-morrow ”” 

“Oh, father, not to-morrow ; I am just be- 
ginning to like Hastings.” 

I was so glad to see this change in her, so 
thankful to hear her say she liked anything, 
that I yielded at once. 

“Then you shall stay here, darling.” I bent 
down and kissed her ; but Molly did not fling 
her arms round my neck, and thank me as she 
would have thanked me a year ago. 

That afternoon we took a walk along the 
cliffs. Molly was quite in spirits, pointing out 
to me the sea-gulls as they flew slowly toward 
us, bringing the twilight along with them. It 
was a beautiful evening ; and when the sun had 
disappeared, the after-glow had a singular ra- 
diance. I can never forget-the-walk home ; we 





were both very silent, but’ Molly erept up to me, 





and nestlea her hand into my arm. Ah, me! 
just as her mother always did. 

As I went to sleep that night, I told myself it 
was only a question of time ; Molly would for- 
get — and be her own sunny self 
again. 

The next morning brought a telegram. I had 
to start at once for London on business of too 
profitable a nature to be neglected. 

“You will follow me later in the day,” I 
said. 

“Oh, may I not stay here till the end of our 
week ?” she said. “I want to stay a little 
longer.” 

I was surprised ; but I reflected that as this 
was Thursday, I could come down again on Sa- 
turday, and retura with Molly to London on the 
Monday after. 

For a moment, just-while I said good-by to 
Molly, I had felt a strange unwillingness to 
leave her ; but this passed away, and on Satur- 
day I started early, with a bagful of new maga- 
zines for my darling: 

When I reached our lodging, Molly was there 
no longer; she had gone out that morning for 
her walk as usual, but she had Jeft in my bed- 
room a letter for me—she had married Wick- 
ham the day before. 

At first, though I was almost broken-hearted, 
I affected sternness, and said I would not see 
Molly. But I conld not hold out long ; and one 
day, when she crept softly into, my painting- 
room, and begged me to forgive her, made us 
good friends again. After all, she had acted 
like a noble-hearted woman. But I never 
could forgive Wickham, though I tried to be 
kind to him. 

The end came soon enough. A whisper, at 
first not credited, then disputed, and finally 
noised abroad, destroyed my son-in-law’s credit, 
and made the story of his youth the theme of 
public talk. 

He tried to face it, to live it down; but he 
could not. For atime, Molly held her head up 
proudly, and seemed unmoved by the avoidance 
of her friends and the change in her husband's 
position ; she seemed to cling yet more to him 
in the face of his disgrace. But the blow told 
inwardly. .When she found that her husband 
gave up the hope of conquering pubiic opinion 
in England, her courage sank. ‘If he would 
only brave it,” she said one day; but this was 
all. She made no complaint; but the light 
faded from her eyes, and she grew weaker 
daily. 

“God bless you, father,” she said, the day 
they sailed for Melbourne. *‘ You deserved a 
better child.” 

It seems to me often that I hear those words, 
spoken in the sweet, gentle voice, that I see the 
wistful, yearning look on my Molly’s face. She 
says her husband is good to her; and I try to be 
content ; but spite of her self-devotion, it seems 
to me that something is wanting in her life over 
the sea. 








ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO 
HIRAM REVELS, SENATOR ELECT 
FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

H1RAM REVELS, the colored Senator from the 
State of Mississippi, was sworn in and admitted 
to his seat at 4.40 p, mM. of Friday, the 25th ult., 
at the close of a debate, in which acrimonious 


expressions, rather than arguments bearing on 


the constitutionality ot the case, were used. Of 
this quasi-historical event, a Washington cor- 
respondent of one of our city journals writes : 


There was not an inch of standing or sitting room in 
the galleries, so densely were they packed ; and to say 
that the interest was intense gives but a faint idea of 
the feeling which prevailed throughout the entire pro- 

ing. Mr. Vickers, of Maryland, opened the de- 
bate, arguing against the admission, on the ground 
that Revels had not been a citizen for nine years, and 
therefore was not eligible. Mr. Wilson followed, on 
the other side, and was succeeded by Mr. Casserly, 
who took a new departure, and ed the entire 
reconstruction policy, charging that the Southern 
Sengtors were put in their seats by the force of the 
bayOnets of the regular army. aroused Mr, 
Drake, and provoked him to utter remarks and to 
make personal allusions in no way pertinent to the 
subject before the body. Mr. Sumner made the clos- 
ing speech for the Republican side of the question, 
It was brief, pny, and eloquent, Then came Mr. 
Stockton, in defence of the Democratic party. He 
argued in favor of a motion to refer the credentials to 
the Judiciary Committee, which was promptly nega- 
tived. The question was then put on the admission, 
which was passed. Only one t remained, which 
was that the first colored Senator elect should advance 
to the Speaker's desk, and be sworn. The Vice-Presi- 
dent made the announcement to the galleries that all 
demonstrations Tig > or disapproval would be 
promptly supp’ . There had been, through the 
debate, one or two such demonstrations—once from 
the Republican side, when Mr. Scott, in reply to Mr, 
Bayard, declared that he abandoned the Democratic 
party when it raised its hand in rebellion; and again, 
when Mr. Stockton prophesied that the Democracy 
would soon control National affairs. In view of these 
facts, Mr. Colfax’s announcement was somewhat ne- 
cessary. When the Vice-President uttered the words, 
“The Senator elect will now udvance and take the 
oath,” a pin might have been heard drop. But as 
Senator Wilson rose in his seat, and senpes to the 
lounge immediatelybehind the desk, where Mr. Revels 
was sitting, to escort that gentleman to the Speaker’s 
desk, the galleries to their feet, that they might 
miss no word or lose nO glimpse of what was being en- 
acted below. The ceremony wasveryshort. Mr. Rev- 
els showed no embarrassment whatever, and his de- 
meanor was as dignified as could be expected under 








the circumstances. The vast throng in the eries 
showed no sign of feeling one way or the other, and 
left very quietly. 

ArorutHecms.—In the heart of every man 
eminently great the lion and the lamb dwell ther. 


Not that which men do worthily, but that which the 
do successfully, is what history makes haste to ta f 
Never be ashamed of confessing your ignorance, for 
the wisest man upon the earth is ignorant of many 
things, insomuch that what he knows is merely no- 
thing in comparison with what he does not know. 


Ayn Anctent Renic.—An interesting discov- 
ery has just been made in Russia, namely, of a Byzan- 
tine camev in onyx, dated from the seventh century. 
The gem, which embedded in a golden cup, pre- 
sented to the Cathedral of O mski by Catherine II., 
ss two inches in length and of an ovalform. The re- 
lief eae ony a oo FR eye by a ied by two 
bearing the eé' oft ur, accompan two 

tm 4 characters 


figures of An tion in Greek 

relgned’ at Byzatiam rom ob Os, having surped 
jam L, 

the throne the death of Justinian II. 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


GorrscnaLk’s $200,000 goes to his mother 
and sisters. : 

Evaryte is to visit Norway and Sweden in 
the spring. 

Prince Tortonnta is the tobacco contrac- 
tor in Rome. 

Farner Donetan, Acting Bishop of Iowa, 
is seriously ill. 


A stupent from Siberia is attending Cor- 
nell University. 


Tuer Hon. Mrs. Yelverton is reading with 
success in Califo: nia. 


Lever, the novelist, sleeps eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. 


Apirat Farracur is again reported quite © 
ill in Washington, D. C. 


Tue last of the Niantic Indians has opened 
a saloon in New London. 


Bisuop Quintarp has returned to Nash- 
ville, improved in health. 


Geyerat Braurecarp has arrived in Mar- 
seilles on railroad business. 


Ottrvier, the Prime Minister of France, is 
a very accomplished musician. 


Ben Wane wants the word “male” stricken 
from the Constitution ot Ohio. 


Guizor and Thiers have commenced dining 
and wining with Ollivier in Paris. 


Tue health of the Czar is such as to inca- 
pacitate him for work of any kind. 


Tuer will be a deticiency in the Pope’s 
exchequer this year of over $6,000,000. 


One of Gottschalk’s female admirers in 
Brooklyn, is modeling a bust of the pianist. 


Prorgessorn Joun 8S. Woopman, of Dart- 
mouth College, is very low with typhoid fever. 


Mr. THornton, Her British Majesty’s Minis- 
ter to the United States, is to receive a baronetcy. 


Lyp1a Tompson entertained the Cincin- 
nati Common Council at supper the other evening. 


Tue employes of the Rothschilds, five hun- 
dred in number, are now all furnished with revolvers. 


Lorp Lyrron has been appointed K night of 
the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and St, 
George. 


Miss Cuartorre EB. Ray, a young lady of 
color, is a student in the law department of Howard 
University. 


GeneraL McCuer.an has been elected first 
director of the Hudson Highland Suspension Bridge 
Company. 


Prince Artuvr has sent to Minnie, General 
Sherman’s Cupar, a gold medallion bearing his 
mother’s and his own profiles, 


Tue Archduchess Elizabeth, of Austria, was 
overtaken at Hamburg, just as she was running away 
from her husband, to embark for America, 


ApmiraL Joun R. Tucker, of the Peruvian 
navy, is having some vessels built in Wilmington, 
Delaware, which he expects to be launched in June. 


Tue property belonging to the late Mr. 
Peabody at Brixton, which was seized on the ground 
of his alienage, is to be legally conveyed by the crown 
to his trustees, 


M. Rocuerort has i. up the fines im- 
posed j= aan him by the ‘tribunal which recently sen- 
tenced him by default for his treasonabie article in the 
Marseillaise, 


M. Outtvier is said to be the first French- 
man who has ever reached the rank of First Minister 
of the Crown without having been the recipient of a 
single Order, native or foreign. $ 


Tue Right Rev. Ashurst Turner Gilbert, 
D. D., Bishop of Chichester, in England, died Febru- 
ary 22d. He was the son of a captain in the royal 
marine forces, and was born in 1786. 


Masor-GeneraL Wm. S. Harney, United 
States Army, has subscribed $1,000 for the endow- 
ment of the presidential chair (General R. E. Lee’s) of 
Washington College, Virginia. 

Tur oldest Free Mason in Connecticut is 
G. Howell Olmstead, landlord of the Stafford Springs 
House. He is ninety-three years of age, and Was in- 
itiated at Dorchester, Mass., in 1798, 


Tue Japanese Government has appointed 
Myeda Roan, a high officer of the court, to visit 
Europe and America to inquire into the condition of 
the Japanese subjects scattered there. 


A Roman correspondent of a London 

r of the d of an American millionaire, 

5 ny, resulting from a fall from his horse at a 
fox-hunt given in honor of the Empress of Austria. 


Cuar.es Dickens is expected to give a se- 
ries of lectures at Paris. Mme. Sand was also 
invited, but declined, upon the ground that she was 
too old and too tish to show herself to the 
public, 

Rev. Georce Bavenart, one of the oldest 
Methodist ministers in the United States, died at his 
residence near Bridgeville, Warren County, N.J., a 
few days since. He reached the ripe old age of 
eighty-eight years. 

Jonn Gooip was recently released from the 
State-prison at Thomaston, Me., on account. of the 
dying confession of a man who, years before, had 
committed a murder for which Goold suffered im- 
prisonment. 


Tue: Hon. Henry S. Lane, of Indiana, ex- 
Senator of the United States, recently celebrated his 
silver wedding, Among the presents was a silver 
chronometer watch from the members of the Craw- 
fordsville bar. 


Tue Washington “ Republican” says: “ It 
has been ascertained that Greenwald, who was re- 
cently killed in Havana, was not a citizen of the 
United States, but of Hesse, and that he went to Cuba 
on @ Hessian passport.” 


Grorce Fox, a retired New Yorker, re- 
cently deceased, left bis three hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the United States “ to assist in paying the ex- 

nses of subjugating the rebellious Confederate 

tates.” His relations are trying to have the will 
broken. . 


A writer in the New London “ Star,” who 
was once a member of a committee to invite Rufus 
Choate to deliver a Fourth of July oration in New 
London, declares that when bis reply was received it 
required two days to decipher it, so as to tell whether 
he accepted the invitation or not. 


Tue Fenians in Troy are preparing to give 

a hearty welcome to Michael Moore, who went to Ire- 

land a few years ago to take part in a Fenian upris- 

ing, but was captured and sen to five years’ 

servitude, and has arrived at San Francisco, 
escaped from Van Dieman’s Land. 
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SONG. 


By Mrs. Harriet Prescott SporrorD. 

WHEN the great breezes call 
From east to west, 

And through the turfy wall 
Sing him to rest ; 

While lightly snow-flakes fall 
Upon his breast, 

Till the low bed be hid 

By their soft coverlid, 
So fair and frore— 
Could love of mine do more? 


When flower and leaf and light 
The green sod biess, 

When, out of heaven’s height, 
The sunbeams press 

Around him the delight 
Of their caress, 

And from the hemlock, hark, 

Where dewy nests lie dark, 
The bird-songs pour— 
Could love of mine do more ? 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
BIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART I.—THE RUSSIAN SERF. 


CHAPTER X.—THE SPY—LIBERTY, YEARS HENCE, 
AND THE KNOUT, TO-MORROW-——-THE WIND OR 
4 LAUGH—WHICH IS IT?—A THIRD IN THE 
PARTY—COOL CRAFT AND STUBBORN FEAR—A 
GENTLEMAN’S USE OF COLD STEEL—THE ONE- 
SIDED ARGUMENT. 


Upon the same night, the moon, which was 
barely at the close of its first quarter, was al- 
ready low in the horizon when Paul Dimitry 
stood in the rear of the Boyard’s manor-house, 
near the dvor of the stables. 

These were at a distance of some hundred 
yards from the dwelling. 

He was evidently in expectation of the ap- 
pearance of some one, and had been so fora 
tolerably long period, if a correct judgment 
upon this point miay be inferred from the sup- 
pressed exclamations of impatience muttered 
between his teeth. Could it be an intrigue in 
which he was engaged with one of his father’s 
female serfs? Did he consider it expedient to 
keep such an intrigue from Ivan Dimitry’s 
notice? No—certainly not.. At this period, 
the moral law was by no means operative 
upon the relation between the owner and 
his chattels. Nor indeed— had it in other 
cases been so — was the Boyard_one who 
might have closely heeded it. His inner con- 
science and his daily life would scarcely have 
been too tightly laced, in accordance with its 
provisions. Fiodorowna w as Paul well 
knew, the only exception to his father’s un- 
rigid supervision over the morality of his fleshly 


property. 

Neither could it be his sister, now—although 
in the past time, when both of them were chil- 
dren, they had often met here, not possibly at 
so late an hour, to consult upon some means of 
evading the rude discipline which character- 
ized the internal arrangements of Berenzoff. 

It could not be her, for whom he was waiting 
here. 

When youfg Dimitry, immediately after the 
senseless rupture, upon his part, with one whose 
love for him—mingled as it was with contempt 
had so often stood between his fear and 
his father’s ire, called himself “‘ a fool ” for hav- 
ing so needlessly provoked her, he had not even 
dreamed of asking her forgiveness. Knowing 
the nature of his family with as curious a cer- 
tainty as she did, he saw that it would have 
been as impossible for her to pardon as for him 
to ask her to do so. 

“The devil sieze him. Where does the fool 
linger ?” 

As the words passed his lips, somewhat more 
loudly than, up to the present, he had permitted 
his impatience to find utterance, the Russian 
saw, in the lowering light of the moon, a white 
figure rapidly but noiselessly advancing round 
the corner of the stables. When it drew near, 
it might be seen that it was the boy who has 
been in ordinary attendance upon old Dimitry. 

Pausing, the young serf asked, scarcely above 
his breath—“ Are you here, master ?” 

Paul Dimitry had withdrawn himself within 
the shadow of the rough wooden building, until 
he had heard the voice of the lad and seen his 
features. Nor were these last, had the son of 
the Boyard been much in the habit of reading 
and judging men, unworth some study. They 
were angularly and keenly cut, not free from 
the flattened nose and high cheek-bones of his 
race, but were, nevertheless, almost handsome, 
had it not been tor the look of supple cunning 
which which was written on the expression of 
the mouth. His forehead was both wide and 
low, but, unlike his countrymen generally, well- 
defined and prominent. So much, at any rate, 
could be’ seen before he stole into the shadow 
where young Dimitry was standing. . 

“You have kept me waiting—Podatchky.” 

‘What would my lord have? The old mas- 
ter would not sleep. I was unable to leave my 
mat, by the door of his chamber, earlier.” 

“ Why did you send me this knife ?” 

Paul extended to the youth a costly gold- 
handled knife, which; in a clearer light, it 
might have been seen was engraved with his 
name, in large and deeply-cut letters. The 
serf took it from him with a marked and hum- 
ble reverence. Then, he concealed it within 
the folds of the sash with which his loose gar- 
ment was confined. 

“ It was the sign my lord bade me send him, 
when I had anything to tell him.” 

“Do I not know that?” replied the young 
man, impatiently, but nevertheless in a cau- 
tiously voice. “ Can you not speak ? 
What is it you have to say ?” 





“Perhaps, the master may not care to hear 
what his servant has to tell.” 

“ When you have told me, I may judge.” 

“Tt was so strange.” 

“Will you speak at once, and to the point— 
Podatchky ?” 

“* My lord is wiser, and can see farther than 
the serf. I obey.” 

“In the name of the devil! be quick, then.” 

“It is about the old master and his daughter 
—the Countess Dolgorouki, and Fiodorowna.” 

“What of her?” exclaimed the Russian no- 
bis, flercely. He had assuredly forgotten him- 
self, for he threw his eyes rapidly around him, 
while he proceeded in a much subdued tone. 
“*T will not again interrupt. Tell me all.” 

The lad had followed the glance of the young 
man with extreme terror. 

“If his master speaks so loudly—Podatchky 
will go. Liberty, years hence, will not soften 
the stripes of the knout to-morrow.” 

‘“‘T promise thee ”"—said Paul Dimitry. His 
words were as law to the serf. ‘‘ Let me know 
the rest.” 

“The old master and the young mistress 
were speaking together.” 

“ This was the reason, then ”—muttered the 
son of the Boyard—* that Catharine sent off 
the Parisian popinjay with Sapichy.” 

“ At first, although your slave glued his ear 
to the door, he could hear little that the old 
master said. But he heard the words of the 
mistress ‘ 

“Call her not your mistress. She has ceased 
to be so, and never more can be.” 

Low as Paul Dimitry’s angry utterance was, 
the youth heard it. It was clear to him, that 
the sting of her whip was still felt. A low 
sound, which might have been the sough of the 
distant wind, or possibly a quelled chuckle, was 
heard. 

* Did you langh—-Podatchky ?” 

Quietly as the question was put, the serf 
shuddered as he heard its savage intonation. 

* As I am living—no !” 

“Who did, then ?” 

“It was the wind—master.” 

“Tt may have been.” 

For some short space both listened, but no 
further sound came to them—save the occa- 
sional rustle of the breeze among the pines 
surrounding the back of Berenzoff. Young 
Dimitry grew convinced that the boy had spo- 
ken the truth. 

You can continue.” 

“The countess uttered the name of the niece 
of Mailowitz, but the old master would not 
hear her.” 

“ Did she not speak of me, also ?” 

“The countess did.” 

* And what said she ?” 

“The ears of Podatchky were sealed to her 
words.” 

** Podatchky lies.” 

‘| Will my lord listen to——” 

“T can tell you, all you pretend not to have 
heard ”—added Paul, with malignant empha- 
sis. ‘‘What matters it? Make haste with 
your tale.” 

“The master knows——” 

“She spoke of Fiodorowna ?” said the son of 
the Boyard, stamping his foot impatiently upon 
the earth. 

“The old master would not listen to her. 
Again the countess spoke her name, and 
scarcely was it uttered, than he angrily stayed 
what was upon hertongue. At last she spoke 
once more, and the master listened. She told 
him that the French stranger loved Fiodorow- 
na ”"—although the Russian knew this, when he 
heard it, his sharp teeth ground together with a 
grating sound—‘‘and asked the old master to 
give her to him. Then his anger woke. It 
was a terrible thing even to hear. He spoke 
like the wind of winter coming from the north 
in tempest and in darkness. While he poured 
out his rage, nothing else could be heard. He 
had thrown her from where he was standing, 
across the room, to the door of the apartment. 
The countess had not spoken a word, nor did 
she speak. I thought she was dead.” 

An ugly thought rose, as he listened to the 
boy, across the mind of Paul Dimitry. 

“Why died she not? She interferes in my 
affairs—curse her!’ He would certainly have 
asked the young serf whether she was “ out of 
his way” or not, had he not known that on this 
day —the noon immediately succeeding the 
scene which had been recounted to him—she 
had dined at the table of the Boyard. Aftera 
lengthy pause, he turned to Podatchky, and 
asked him slowly—“ Is this all ?” 

“ No—master.” 

“ Let me hear the rest, then.” 

Even as the lad’s tongue commenced the re- 
mainder of the story, a firm hand was laid upon 
the shoulder of Paul Dimitry, and, in the dense 
shadow, Podatchky saw that a third figure had 
grown out of the darkness in which they were 
standing, and been added to their party. 

He would have fied, but for the tight grasp 
which, at the same instant, clutched his arm. 

“Cher Paul,” said a mocking voice, “ your 
thirst for information has considerably enlight- 
ened your brother-in-law, for which he feels 
bound to express his thanks.” ‘ 

* Bapichy !” 

As young Dimitry uttered his name, the 
count withdrew his hand from his shoulder, 
and strode with the unresisting boy into the 
scanty moonlight, which was, nevertheless, 
sufficient for him to peruse his features by. 
This he did,.pleasantly, and with a winning 
smile upon his countenance, had there been 
light enought on it for the serf to have imitated 
his example. 

“T look, that I may know you whenever or 
wherever we may meet—Podatchky. I had 
not before thought your acquaintance worth a 
straw. On the contrary, now—I fully appreci- 
ate your talent for observation. Cultivate it— 
Podatchky! It will, some day, do much for 
you.” The face of the lad brightened as Dolgo- 
rouki said this. “‘ But—remember ! at present 
it requires cultivation for me, as well as for 
your future master. Do you understand me ?” 








“T think I do—my lord.” 

“You think you do?” reflectively continued 
the count. “It will be unfortunate should you 
not, as, in that case, I should feel myself com- 
pelled to inform the Boyard what a light is hid- 
den in this bushel of brain.” 

While he uttered this, he tapped Podatchky 
merrily on the top of his forehead. The lad 
trembled in every nerve. He, however, forced 
himself to reply : 

** My lord shall be satisfied.” 

‘ Then—you can go.” 

‘* But the young master——” 

‘* Shall say nothing to your departure.” See- 
ing the serf still hesitated, he quietly added— 
“leave us, or I shall leave you, and awaken 
the Boyard.” 

In another moment, Podatchky had vanished 
round the corner of the stables. 

Sapichy Dolgorouki returned to the spot on 
which he had left Paul Dimitry. 

Not a movement, by the young man, had 
been made since he had uttered the name of 
his brother-in-law. Motionless and silent, he 
stood in the shadow. Feeling like a beaten 
hound, he held his peace. The only advantage 
he possessed over the animal, was, that his 
sense prevented his yelping with his fear. 

“And now—Paul Dimitry, is it to be peace 


or war between us ?”” 


“ What is it, you mean ?” 

The son of the Boyard spoke quickly and 
abruptly. Had he measured his words more 
carefully, he felt that his dread must have be- 
trayed itself. 

“Simply this, mon cher.” These words had 
worn a mocking character. Then, as if rapid 
reflection, combined with his knowledge of the 
young man’s character, caused him moment- 
arily to drop his daily mask, he continued, 
gravely—“ you dislike me. That I know.” 

Paul attempted to deny this. 

“Pshaw !” said the count. “You show it, 
and will show it daily, unless, we understand 
each other. I despise you. So it is only a fair 
exchange.” 

** And you tell me, this !” 

“Tt is necessary.” 

“T do not see it ’~-ejaculated young Dimitry, 
with considerable bitterness. 

Sapichy proceeded, as if he had not heard 
him, in the same grave and serious manner : 

“Tvan Dimitry is tough still. He will last 
long.” 

“Who knows ?” 

“ Aye! who knows? Yet—he will.” The 
contempt of this was so curtly expressed for 
Paul’s implied threat, that the young man 
winced as he caught the scornful words. 
“Were I as some—did I merely look to the 
next years, be they few or many, I should care 
little for your friendship. With your family, 
the Dolgoroukis are strong in Russia. With us, 
the Dimitrys may be so, if they choose. Aban- 
don this girl, whom the Boyard will give the 
Frenchman a chance to gain.” Paul Dimitry 
did not notice the singularity of the count’s last 
expression. ‘‘ Should De Chateaupers take her 
with him, shé will be lost to you.” 

“ He shall never do so.” 

** How can you help it ?” 

The young man gnashed his teeth, 

Death may prevent him.” 

“You will never use cold steel gs a gentle- 
man might—cher Paul! As regards apy other 
mode of employing it on a foreigner of his 
quality, you will think two or three times of 
Siberia, before doing so.” 

“What can I do—then ?” 

“ Wait—” replied Sapichy, taking him by the 
arm, and leading him round the stables. “‘ You 
will apologize to Catharine—endure Ivan Dim- 
itry—submit to the loss of Fiodorowna, and 
enjoy life as you best can, until, until you oc- 
cupy the chair of your father.” 

* And, if I will not ” 

“We can no longer count upon you in the 
future. You will have to account with the 
Boyard for what I have this night learnt.” 

Paul Dimitry said no more. But the count 
did not yet know the depths of that singularly 
pertinacious though cowardly disposition which 
formed the basis of his whole character. 

He had seemed to yield all. Yet he had 
promised nothing. 


CHAPTER XI.—PLUCK AND ENDURANCE—THE USE 
OF A GIFT—ONE CHANCE ONLY—HE WILL NOT 
MiSK IT—SPEAKING TO ONE BEFORE AND ONE 
BEHIND THE SCENES—-HEARD AND ANSWERED 
BY BOTH—THE PROMISE IS KEPT. 


CATHARINE DoLGoROUKI had partially gained 
her point with the Boyard. After that frightful 
burst of blind rage from her father, the old man 
had, as he had so repeatedly done, given way. 
With the stoicism of a red Indian at the stake— 
or scarcely so much as that, for she had per- 
chance won what she played for—the Russian 
lady bore the bruises which marked her body, 
with a proudly uncomplaining silence. These 
were frightful. She could scarcely appear at 
the dinner-table, and sit upright without the 
most intense suffering. However, she com- 
pelled herself to do so. Her playful wit and 
unmalicious pleasantry had never been more 
captivating, and, but for the thoughts of Henri 
de Chateaupers being occupied with the diffi- 
culties of his own position with regard to the 
blue-eyed serf, it is more than probable that her 
dangerous glances might have reached some 
scarcely occupied corner of his heart. 

Moreover, old Dimitry also was changed, 
although, in him, the variation was scarcely so 
perceptible as was his daughter’s increased 
attractiveness. 

His proud courtesy was far more gentle. It 
might be true that it was more entirely lavished 
upon his child, than upon either of his other 
guests. When she spoke, his ears were hers. 
When she did not, one who watched him 
narrowly might have seen his eyes following 
each movement she made with a keen, and, to 
confess the truth, a penitent love. 

Once, indeed, when she noticed this, and re- 





| not listen. 





turned him a tender glance, it might have ap- 
peared that he was annoyed. 

Turning his head, for several minutes he 
confined his attention to the Frenchman and 
Sapichy Dolgorouki. Then, he again ceased to 
speak, and his sharp, black eyes once more fol- 
lowed her every movement. 

At length, the dinner came to an end. 

Contrary to his custom, old Dimitry rose 
when his daughter did. 

“ Sapichy, you will to-day take my place with 
our guest.” In pronouncing “ our,” he looked 
at his daughter. “You have suflicient ac- 
quaintance with the contents of my cellar, to 
make you a capable representative.” 

After saying this, he crossed to the place 
where the Countess Dolgorouki was standing. 
Bending over her, he pressed his lips tenderly 
upon her forehead. She caught both his hard 
hands in her delicate ones, and drew them 
warmly to her bosom. 

“ You forgive me ?” 

** And you—remember ?” 

These words were unheard both by the hus- 
band and the guest. Sapichy’s quick hearing, 
however, detected that something had been 
said. 

Then, Ivan Dimitry was gone. 

Monsieur de .Chateaupers had risen from the 
table, when the countess had done so, 

He moved toward the door of the dining- 
room, as Catharine staggered against it. 

‘What is the matter—Madame ?” exclaimed 
Dolgorouki, as he sprang to his feet and rushed 
toward her. 

“*T only need fresh air”—murmured Catha- 
rine, playfully, to her husband. 

She had apparently recovered herself. 

* Allow me - 

Shaking her head merrily at Sapichy, she 
said : 

“One can always command the service of a 
husband. An outside cavalier may sometimes 
be wanting.” Then she turned to De Chateau- 
pers—‘‘ Monsieyr le comte / will you lend me 
your arm ?” 

With a look at his wife, Dolgorodki reseated 
himself, and took up the bottle of champagne 
which an attendant had just placed upon the 
table. When he had filled his glass, and was 
lifting it to his lips, the countess and the young 
Frenchman were already upon the level walk 
in front of the windows of Berenzoff. 

Sapichy emptied his glass without saying an- 
other word. He was content to wait. 

De Chateaupers could not—eager as he was 
to learn what Catharine Dolgorouki had accom- 
plished for him—well, avoid noticing the appa- 
rent languor and fatigue of her movements, as 
they passed along the exterior of the building. 
With her resolute will, she still managed to 
suppress every appearance which might tend to 
suggest suffering. 

‘** You are oppressed—my dear madame !” 

“As you, too, would be, mon bon camarade ! 
had you fought such a hard and gallant fight as 
I have done.” 

* And I trust, have won.” 

‘In part. You shall hear and judge.” 

Saying this, she came to a pause. They were 
underneath the square tower in which the Bo- 
yard’s- chamber was situated. As the French 
nobleman looked round at the narrow windows 
pierced in its walls, the lowest portions of 
which were considerably above their-heads, he 
saw, that as they generally were at noon-time, 
they were now open. 

“Had we not better teturn. ?” 

“ Why—camarade ?” 

He again glanced at the open windows. 

“T wish what I say ””—she replied, shrugging 
her shoulders with a bewitchingly coquettish 
movement, in spite of the pain which the ac- 
tion caused her—“the whole of it—should be 
heard by Ivan.” 

It would be impossible to describe the seduc- 
tively affectionate manner with which Catharine 
Dolgorouki uttered her father’s name. When 
Henri de Chateaupers heard what she said, it 
occurred to him, that she intended, by entrust- 
ing him with the truth—whatever it might be— 
within the range of the Boyard’s hearing, to 
prevent all chance of the old man’s subsequently 
retracting the promise he had given. When 
Ivan Dimitry lister~.1 to her—he, too, had heard 
all his daughter had spoken—he at once felt 
the reasons which had led her to select this pre- 
cise spot, for placing her confidence in the 
French gentleman. 

He believed that she wished him to know, no 
word would pass her lips, which he, himself, 
might have desired unsaid. 

The old Russian was right. Monsieur de 
Chateaupers—well! he, too, may not have been 
altogether in the wrong. 

“* Bon camarade !” she continued, with ber 
taper and gloved fingers still resting heavily 
upon his arm—‘“TI told you that I had won—in 
part. It would be a needless thing to say to a 
man of the world—as you are and have, so 
frightfully long a time, been—that my dear Iran 
is not generally led by such a weak little crea- 
ture as his graceless daughter, even under the 
transmuting influences of powder, curling- 
tongs, rouge, and the thousand aids and appll- 
ances of a real Parisian toilet.” It may be con- 
fessed that the count smiled, although he did 
not laugh. Oddly quaint as the ideas expressed 
might seem, they were too evidently underlaid 
by a stratum of curiously touching sincerity. 
‘“* At first, most positively, Ivan denied even the 
shadow of a hope to my request. He would 
Not even the ghost of a nail-paring 
from a living creature that belonged to him, 
would he sell. ‘Ivan Dimitry is no trader in 
flesh.’ This contained his only reason. You 
must own that it was a forcible and positive 
one”—she emphasized this with some degree of 
pride—* for declining to part with the child.” 

“In that case—how—” 

“ Men are all the same—"she cried, lifting her 
shoulders again with an insolently defiant air 
of coquettish malice, as if she » ~uld resolutely 
deny the anguish which the movement caused 
her. “They begin to rail at what they refuse 
to hear.” 
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“ Pardon me, my friend. I will listen.” 

“ Ag I told you, he refused, in any and every 
way, to sell Fiodorowna. Next, I asked him to 
give you the girl. She wo be a princely 
gift to the son of an old friend. At this, he 
laughed. ‘What would be the use of his giving 
you a thing’—the word was his own, bon cam- 
arade—‘ you could only keep in Russia, and 
here, only, as a Russian ?’” 

“Did you not tell him that it was my inten- 
tion to free her ?” 

“You had not said eo. Yet, I ventured to 
tell him that. Then he asked, ‘What good 
would that do the girl” I talked, pleaded, 
argued, entreated, prayed—nay, did everything 
but weep. Tears, you know, are not much in 
the way of a petticoated Dolgorouki, who was 
born to a Dimitry. At length, he relented. 
‘Tell the French boy ’—he said, sharply—‘ that 
I will play for her.’” 

** Play for her !” 

De Chateaupers had been listening intently. 
But on echoing her last words, he did not at 
first thoroughly comprehend them. 

“Gamble, or throw the dice, or some other 
of the manners in which men win fortunes or 
lose them ” 

Realizing, at last, what she meant, he said, 
with an angry exclamation : 

“Play for a living woman! Never! As 
there is le bon Dieu above him and me—I swear 
that—” 

With a rapid action, she placed the gloved 
fingers of her right band upon his lips. She 
checked the mad words he was about to utter. 

“You will keep your oath ?” 

“T mean to.” 

“ Therefore, you shall not swear.” 

“ But this.is too——” 

When he said this, he suddenly pafised. He 
reflected that his next words would insult the 
father of one who had given him so largely 
and freely her assistance. As he broke off, 
sharply, Catharine Dolgorouki again spoke. 

“T tell you it is the only way—the only 
chance to save her from Paul.” 

The Frenchman wavered. 

“Will you not seize on it—Henri de Chateau- 
pers?” she cried fiercely. He yet hesitated. 
“What are men?” she sharply uttered. ‘ We 
may suffer and work for them without love. 
Even when they love, they-deny us all.” 

“T may lose.” 

Low as his words were, they did not escape 
her. 

“You will not—you cannot.” His impatient 
action of denial, in answer to her, partially 
shook her confidence, but she continued speak- 
ing. “If you do, is her condition worse than 
itisnow? No worse! No worse!” 

Her frame, tried as its brain-springs and 
wheels had this day been, almost gave out. 
Loosing bis arm, and reeling from him, she 
sank against the wall, as her tongue formed the 
last word, almost fainting. 

“T will do, as you bid me.” 

“My one ewe-lamb !” 

Both exclamations were heard by her. Yet 
the first was shapen between the young French- 
man’s clinched teeth, while the last utterance 
was scarcely more than a vague whisper 
breathed above her, which—if the truth, has to 
be said—her ears had rather felt than listened 


“You see that I have kept my promise.” 

Henri de Chateaupers may have imagined 
that her words were addressed to him. Bend- 
ing revereatly forward, he took her slender 
fingers between his own, and pressed his lips 
upon them. While the young Frenchman did 
so, the wistful look of Catharine Dolgorouki 
was lifted to those windows in Berenzoff, which 
were immediately above her. 








THE BICENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE SOUTH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, HARTFORD, CONN. 


On Tuesday, the 22d of February, the mem- 
bers of the South Congregaticnal Church, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, celebrated the two hun- 
dredth year of the organization of their reli- 
gious body. The building, comparatively mod- 
ern, was handsomely decorated, and the mem- 
bers of the church society and congregation 
vied with each other in making the day one 
long to be remembered by those who partici- 
pated in the commemoration. The South Con- 
gregational Church, of Hartford, is among the 
oldest in America, Its story is briefly told in 
the Hartford 7imes of the 22d: 

“The Second Church in Christ, known as the 
South Congregational Church, was formed in 
1669-70. In 1633, the Rev. Thomas Hooker 
and Rev. Samuel Stone, in company with about 
two hundred emigrants, left England to seek 
for themselves the more quiet enjoyment of the 
rights of conscience on these shores, They ar- 
rived in Boston, September 4th, and soon after 
established themselves at Newtown (near Cam- 
bridge), Mass. On the llth of the following 
October, a church was formed, Mr. Hooker 
being the established pastor, and Mr. Stone 
teacher. In June, 1636, the church and con- 
gregation, to the number of one hundred, re- 
moved to this place as a regular organized 
church and society, and constituted the first re- 
ligious organization established in this State. 
Mr. Hooker died in 1647, and Mr. Stone in 1663. 
They were succeeded by the Revs. John Whit- 
ing and Joseph Haynes, who were ordained re- 
spectively in 1660 and 1664. . During their min- 
istry, some differences of opinion arose, and a 
regular and amicable division of the church 
was the result. The Rev. Mr. Whiting and 
thirty-one members withdrew, and formed the 
Second Church in Hartford, February 12th, 
1669.” 

In two hundred years the congregation has 
been in the care of eleven regularly settled 
pastors, some of these holding the pulpit fo: 
nearly half a century. Rev. Thomas Bucking- 
ham, for example, held the pastorate forty, and 
Rev. Mr. Whitman for about forty-five, years. 
The services were largely attended by residents 








of Hartford, and reminiscences of an interest- 
ing character related by the speakers touching 
the growth of the church. In the evening, a 
sociable was held in the lecture-room of the sa- 
cred edifice. A collation was spread, prepared 
in the olden style, with baked pork andi .ns 
in iron pots, doughnuts, krullers, sausages, and 
“¢sich thinks,” all spread out on wooden trench- 
ers and pewter platters. Hot coffee and tea 
were served from the kitchen, which had been 
erected adjoining the lecture-room. Some 
twenty of more young ladies, and some young 
men, dressed in costumes trom sixty to one 
hundred years old, moved among the crowd, 
and attracted much attention. There was on 
the table a platter brought over by Theophilus 
Eaton in 1637, ancient china-ware over two 
centuries old, candlesticks, andirons, pots, 
crockery, inkstands, spinning-wheels, and vari- 
ous other things used in the days of our grand- 
fathers and f |Bndmothers. There was also an 
old Bible, wi, ,» the date MDCLX—, the balance 
being torn off. This book has been in the pos- 
session of the family of Mrs. Julius Gilman for 
over two hundred years. 

The engraving on page 429 of this issue of 
FRANK LESLIz£’8 ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER illus- 
trates the congregation celebrating the bi-cen- 
tenary of their church, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, February 22d. 








RECEPTION OF PALESTINE COM- 
MANDERY OF KNIGHTS TEM- 
PLAR. 


On the evening of February 22, the Knights 
Templar of Palestine Commandery, F. A. M., 
gave a grand reception at Apollo Hall, this 
city. The reception was recherche. The pres- 
ence of the Knights Templar, in full costume, 
including delegates from Commanderies in this 
and adjoining cities, made the re-union un- 
usually brilliant. The ball was a Masonic 
event, and, of course, was largely attended, not 
only by the “brethren of the mystic tie,” but by 
many fair ladies, who were, doubtless, Sisters 
of the Eastern Star—a degree recently intro- 
duced into Masonry, or, rather, appended to it, 
to please those ‘‘ women’s rights women,” who 
can’t see “‘why men entertain an idea so ab- 
surd as that a female can’t keep a secret.” At ten 
o'clock, the ball was fairly in motion. The 
feature of the evening was the reception of the 
Grand Commandery, with all the knightly cour- 
tesies and. honors, and the subsequent parade 
under the direction of Sir Theodore H. Tilton, 
Captain-General of Palestine. At its close, the 
Grand Commander was pleased to express hig 
entire satisfaction at the fine display made by 
the fraternity. At the close of the review, 
which’ our engraving illustrates, the members 
of the several Commanderies were dismissed to 
the dance, into which the majority entered with 
zest. Many distinguished members of the Ma- 
sonic Order were present, and who, putting 
aside their dignities, entered, with unalloyed 
pleasure, into the amusements of the night. 

The visiting Commanderies were received in 
the following order: Manhattan Commandery, 
No. 31, New York, Eminent Sir Robert Stevens, 
Commander, and forty-two Sir Knights ; Morton 
Commandery, No. 4, New York, Eminent Sir 
Thomas C. Cassidy, Commander, and fifty-six 
Sir Knights; Damascus Commandery, No. 5, 
Newark, N. J., Eminent Sir I. P. Beatty, Com- 
mander, and thirty-seven Sir Knights; Hugh 
De Paynes Commandery, No. 1, Jersey City, 
Right Eminent Sir Samuel Stevens, Com- 
mander, and sixty Sir Knights. 

Among the more distinguished gentlemen of 
the knightly order present were the Grand 
Commander and Staff, the Right Eminent Sir 
H. Clay Preston, Grand Commander of the 
State of New York ; Very Eminent Sir Charles 
Roome, Chief of Staff; Right Eminent Sir John 
A. Lefferts, Past Grand Commander; Right 
Eminent Sir John W. Simons, Grand Treasurer 
of the Grand Encamptment of the United 
States; Right Eminent Sir Thomas W. Chand- 
ler, Grand Commander of the State of Georgia, 
and Grand Warden of the Grand Encampment 
of the United States; Eminent Sir A. B. Mott, 
as Grand General of Council; Eminent Sir 
Robert Black, as Grand Captain General; Very 
Eminent Sir Robert Macoy, as Grand Recoder ; 
Eminent Sir G. Fred. Wiltsey, as Grand Senior 
Warden ; Eminent Sir A. A. Valentine, as Grand 
Junior Warden. The following grand officers 
of New Jersey were also present: J. V. Matti- 
son, D. G. Com. ; Samuel Stevens, P. G: Com. ; 
W. W. Snow, P. G. Com.; W. H. Mclihany. 
G. 8. Warden ; Robert Dunshea, G. J. Warden, 
Also, Very Eminent Sir J. W. Storey, Grand 
Captain General of Connecticut. 








THE WRECKS OF THE GREAT RE- 
BELLION IN THE HARBOR OF 
CHARLESTON. 


Tar Tribune, some weeks since, referring to 
the operations of a company to which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury gave a contract for rais- 
ing the vessels lying in Charleston harbor, re- 
marked: Among these are the Keokuk, 
Weehawken and Patapsco, iron-clads, and the 
Housatonic, store-ship, besides a large number 
of others of less importance. Store-ships, 
blockade-runners, torpedo-boats, vessels of 
every known variety, fitted for war or peace, 
are found by the divers, strewn over the bot- 
tom of this harbor; probably there is not at 
present another place in the world where so 
many submerged wrecks are collected within 
so smallaspace. The harbor is formed by the 
junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, which 
here combine to empty their waters into the 
ocean. Across the entrance, seven miles be- 
low the city, a sand bar stretches from Sulli- 
van’s to Morris Island. On this bar the Gov- 
ernment stone fleet of sixteen vessels was sunk 
in 1861, with the intention of rendering the 
entrance impassable, but as the river current 





soon hollowed out a channel on the other side 
as good as the fi it did not materially im- 
pede navigation. is bar renders the harbor 
inaccessible to large vessels, except at high 
tide, and dangerous at all times ; but the ex- 
planation of the wrecks “ which all around with 
fragments strew the sea,” is not to be found in 
this, but in those gigantic conflicts of which 
these quiet waters were not long ago the scene. 
The Keokuk, the first iron ship ever sunk in 
battle, was a double-turreted iron-clad, built by 
Mr. Whitney, of this city. On the morning of 
the 7th of August, 1863, she brought up the 
rear of that tremendous armada of nine vessels 
which steamed up Charleston harbor to attack 
the rebel stronghold. The ill-fated Weehawken, 
on whose stout ribs the worms now feed near 
by, leading the attack. The odds were terrific 
—a fleet, mounting thirty-two guns, against 
forts mounting three hundred. The attack 
continued through the day. The Keokuk bore 
the brunt of the fight, advancing within a few 
hundred feet of Fort Sumter, and receiving no 
less than ninety cf the heaviest shot. Her hull, 
at water-mark, showed nineteen shot-holes. 
She was kept up through the night only by plug- 
ging and continual pumping, and went down 
next morning, with colors still flying, abreast 
of Morris Island, where she now lies, The Pa- 
tapsco—monitor—was sunk by a torpedo, which 
tore an immense hole in her bottom, and the 
Housatonic—store-ship—met the same fate! 
The loss of the Weehawken will be remem- 
bered by many trom the sad tragedy attending 
it, four engineers and twenty-six seamen hav- 
ing been carried down in her. She sunk at 
her anchorage on the 6th of December, 1863. 
It was asserted at the time that the forward 
hatch was open, and the continuous stream 
poured in by the high waves washing over the 
bow deck weighed her head down before the 
crew, who were aft, knew anything of it, so 
that she sank before they could escape. This 
seems the best explanation, though it has been 
declared improbable, and even impossible, by 
the surviving officers. It was an inglorious 
end, reminding one of the wreck of the Royal 
George, of which Cowper wrote : 
“ It was not in the battle ; no tempest gave the shock, 


She sprang not fatal leak ; she ran upon no rock. 
His sword was in his sheath, and his fingers held 


the pen, 
When Hempenfelt went down with twice four hun- 
dred men.” 


But, unfortunately, it is ne use to say in the 
case of these vessels as he said of that one: 


“ Weigh the vessel up, once dreaded by our foes, 
And mingle with the cup the tear that England 
owes. 
Her po mnt pes are sound, and she may float again, 
Full charged with England’s thunders, and plow 
the distant main.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Amone the fine pebbles of stream-tin from 
Durango, in Mexico, the mineralogist finds the most 
beautiful littie crystals of limpid topaz. With these, 
there have lately been detected certain oblique crys- 
tals of an orange-colored mineral, to which has been 
given the name of Durangite. 


Tux mining yield of California for 1869 shows 
no important change from that of 1868, except a slight 
decline in placer productions, the precise amount of 
which is not ascertainable, and aslight increase in the 
yield of the quartz mines. The treasure exports were 
$37,287,117 ; and the receipts were $51,226,769, includ- 
ing about $12,000,000 from Nevada, $4,132,055 imports 
and $3,042,540 brought by coast steamers, mostly from 
Oregon and Idaho. This leaves about $32,000,000 as 
the product of the State of California, and about 
$47,095,000 produced in all the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories. One of the chief events of the year has been’ 
the resumption of profitable work on the Mariposa 
estate, which had not produced enough to pay ex- 
penses for the last five years. 


Tue hardest steam-boiler incrustations are 
formed when the quantity of carbonate of lime 
amounts to from 20 to 25 per cent. of the entire mass ; 
but some kinds of clay, when suspended in the water 
contained in steam-boilers, prevent the particles of 
carbonate and sulphate of lime dissolved in the water, 
even if the latter is very hard, from clinging together 
and becoming fixed to the sides of the boilers, form- 
ing there a hard incrustation. A series of experi- 
ments, made on purpose, and continued for a suffi- 
cient length of time to yield a reliable result, has fully 
proved that the addition to the feed-water of the 
steam-boilers of fatty clay, especially that known as 
fuller’s earth, entirely prevents boiler incrustations, 
even where, of necessity, very hard water has to be 
used as feed-water. A loose, soft mud is deposited 
as soon as the motion of the water due to the boiling 
ceases on cooling. This mud readily runs off on 
opening the valve of the boiler. 


We have all heard of the inquiring child who 
wanted to know “where the old moons go,” and 
whether they were chopped up into stars. This child- 
ish notion nearly resembles a theory put forth by an 
assiduous student of meteoric phenomena, M. Stanis- 
las Meunier, in answer to the question, Whence come 
erolites ® The masses of iron and stone that are con- 
tinually falling upon us from the skies, he says, are 
scraps of an exploded satellite, fragments of a shat- 
tered moon, perhaps of several little moons, that once 
revolved round the earth, or, possitily, round our ex- 
isting moon, and that was, or were, split up by some 
such internal force as that which has fissured and fur- 
rowed the lunar crust as we now behold it, Right or 
wrong about their origin, M. Meunier’s researches on 
meteorites reveal some curious points. He tells us 
that they are never found but in the earth’s super- 
ficial strata ; this argues their comparatively modern 
arrival in our system, or the recent breaking up of 
the mass of which they are the disjecta membra, if 
the above theory be correct. Secondly, the meteor- 
ites which fall now are not of the same mineralogical 
nature as those which fell in past ages, Old visitors 
were of iron, new ones are stony. Thirdly, it is pre- 
Sumable that an entirely new class is beginning to 
appear, for several carbonaceous masses of meteoric 
matter have fallen since the year 1803, before which 
date no such things were known. M. Meunier makes 
a theory to fit these facts ; but it requires keeping to 
ascertain its soundness. He goes so far as to antici- 
pate the arrival of meteorites analogous to our crys- 
tallized formations, and even to our stratified beds: 





Organisms ought to follow. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
Canapa has fifty-seven snow-shoe clubs. 
Prveapp.e fritters are a Florida delicacy. 
Braziitan troops draw rations of dog meat. 


Curistmas has been made a legal holiday in 
Ohio. 


Sprerrvarism is called “ Spiritism” in Aus- 
tralia. 


Macon, Ga., has an ox that weighs 4,545 
junds, 


Oxiivier favors the abolition of capital 
punishment. 


Partaperrnta has executed but twenty-five 
criminals since 1789. 


Cixcrxwati proposes to make itself a city 
of forty-two square miles. 


Loypon has its first street railway. The 
carriages are drawn by horses, 


Marne has spent $21,000,000 for its six 
hundred and seventy-two miles of railroad. 


Mr. Buriineame, the Boston “ Post” says, 
leaves a memory to be crowned only with myrtle. 


Mitwavker is to have an Irish daily and 
weekly paper. The company has been chartered. 


Tue Chinese in San Francisco held a jubi- 
lee on January 30, the first day of the Chinese new 
year. 

Two nunpRED of the gentlemen at a late 


een court ball are said to have worn hired court 
suits. 


A Gorttnaen professor has discovered some 
ery minute diamonds in a specimen of Oregon pla- 
um. 


A wapy physician of Lafayette, Ind., is 
enue enough to return her professional income at 


Boston shipowners are signing a petition 
asking Congress to abolish the laws allowing extra 
pay to seamen. 


Tue number of skilled workmen out of em- 
jae =~ 4 in England is said to be between seventy 
and eighty thousand. 

A woyaL undertaker of Calcutta hoisted a 
h “Welcome” over his shop-door in honor of 
ce Alfred’s coming. 

Tue English soldier in India is to be al- 
lowed to wear a beard, but it must be cut periodically 
—that is, trimmed to a full point. 


Tue Rev. Mrs. Phebe A. Hannaford has 
received and Py acall to the pastorship of a 
Universalist church in New Haven. 


Tue Paris papers tell how an English lady 
was shown out of the Prefect’s ball because she 
brought her pet terrier in her handkerchief. 


Tue Board of Immigration of Honolula 
have sent an agent to China to promote the immigra- 
tion of the Chinese to the Sandwich Islands. 


Tue cost of telegraplic dispatches in Aus- 
tralia has been reduced to one for twelve 
words, and one penny for every additional word. 


Tue Raode Island Democratle State Con- 
vention is to be held in Providence, on Thursday, 
March 17, to nominate candidates for State officera. 


Eastern Florida congratulates itself upon 
its vigor, life and spirit, indicated by its rapid growth, 
by its large immigration, and by the rapid increase in 
the value of real estate. 


THERE were several severe shocks of earth- 
quake recently on the Island of Hawaii. The summit 
of the volcano Mauna Loa is shrouded in smoke, in- 
dicating that the fires in the crater are again active. 


Tur bill indorsing the first mortage bonds 
of the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad, to.the 
amount of $2,500,000, has noth houses of the 
Alabama Legislature by the constitutional majority. 
Joun Neat says that out of 544 cases 
brought before the Superior Court of Maine, in six 
terms, only ninety-nine went toa jary. That is, the 
people preferred the decision of a judge in 405 cases. 


Tue Board of Supervisors for the County 
of Milwaukee, Wis., have tendered the new 

House, to cost nearly $1,000,000, to the State for a 
Capitol, provided the Capital is moved to Milwaukee, 


On the 22d of February, outrages were com- 
mitted on Chinamen in San Francisco, which threat- 
ened to Poe a riot ; but a heavy rain and a Strong 
force of police combined, dispersed the gathering 
crowds. 

Tur Yale Navy have. voted not to accept 
the proposition of Harvard to open the annual races 
to the whole university ; therefore, only the academi- 
cal department can be represented in crews next 
summer. 


Nava honors were paid by the vessels of 
our squadron at Hong Kong, and by the fo: ves- 


sels present at the time, to the memory of the late 
=. tanton, Franklin Pierce, and Rear - Admiral 
tewart. 


Epwarp anp Dante Aanew have been ar- 
rested in Reading, Penn., for bigamy. They have 
families in Philadelphia, but represented themselves 
in Reading as single men, and were recently married 
in that city. 


At a meeting of the presidents of three of 
the freight lines leading from Louisville, the tariff was 
reduced from sixty to (ifty cents on ail fourth-class 
fast freight. They also adopted a resolution to ad- 
here to these rates. 


Tue Auburn “ Advertiser ” learns that the 
Auburn Theological Seminary is soon to have a 
library building, suited, in all respects, to its needs. 
The corner-stone of the Seminary was laid just fifty 
years ago next May. 


Rrar-Apmirat Rowan, in command of the 
Asiatic Squadron, informs the Navy Department that 
all is quiet on that station, with the exception of occa- 
sional piracies and the “murder of @ missionary now 
and then” by the Chinese. 


Tue Sacramento “ Union” states that a set 
of railway speculators are proposing to the California 
Legislature to pass a law to enable them to fastena 
bonded debt of $1,000,000 on the County of San Ber- 
nardino, when the whole taxable property of San 
Bernardino is $500,000. 


Tue workingwomen of Boston, by a unani- 
mous vote, have passed the subjoined resolution : 
“That we will not become parties to any attempted 
encroachments on the legithnuate sphere of man’s du- 
ties, and therefore we respectfully, but firmly, remon- 
strate against legislation in favor of suffrage for wo- 
men.” 


Con. Bernarp, with detachments of the 
First and Eighth U. 8, Cavalry, had a series of run- 
ning fights with the Indians in the Dragoon Mountain, 
in Arizona, on the 28th of January, irtecn Indians 
were killed, and two were taken ers. The In- 

camp and s large amount of material were de 
stroyed.; 








ACBOSS THE OUNTINENT. Sue 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
OVERLAND SCENES. 
By THomas W. Knox. 


AtLone the whole line of the Pacific Railway 


there is no single ride of a few hours more in- | may drop upon them, but those who are less 


teresting than that through Echo Cafion. The 
mountains rise abruptly on both sides of the 
way, and here and there the eye is arrested by 
sharp peaks, that shoot up like monuments, 
and having their sides almost, if not quite, per- 
pendicular. Monument Rock, and other scenes 
in the valley, have been illustrated in this paper, 
and the fidelity of the sketches has been attested 
by many travelers, who have familiarized them- 
selves with the scenery of our overland route. 
Photographers have been busy, and already the 
stereoscopic views on the great overland route 
of America are for sale in the principal Euro- 
pean cities. Everywhere they are exciting won- 
der and admiration ; and the prospect ts that 
with the present year there will be many for- 
eign visitors among us to study our natural 
scenery, just as we go to Europe to look at 
the triumphs of art. It is fortunate for us that 
we have the unflattering photograph to assist 
us. Many foreigners wh») have 
looked at photographs of the 
giant trees of California—where 
men, on horseback, are riding 
through the prostrate trunks, 
and cotillion parties are dancing 
upon a stump—have said, that 
if the pictures were anything 
but photographs, they could not 
believe them accurate. The 
most interesting panorama ever 
known, so far as majestic sce- 
pery is concerned, could be 
painted among the mountains 
and valleys of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Black Hills, and the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

All Svitzerland cannot sur- 
pass the Yosemite Valley in 
grandeur and sublimity, and 
every year the travel toward it 
is increasing. A railway has 
been commenced from Stock- 
ton toward the Yosemite, and a 
portion of it has been graded 
and made ready for the rails. 
The route has been examined 
and partially surveyed, and an 
eminent engineer officer, who 

part in the examination, 
says there will be no serious 
difficulty in reaching the edge 
of the valley with the locomo- 
tive. Congress has ceded the 
valley to the State of California, 
to be kept forever as a pleasure 
resort, and it is to be hoped 
that the present quarrels about 
the rights of settlers there will 
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scenery, and keep it as a source of profit, in the 
| way that Niagara and other places are kept. 
One great object of interest in Echo Cafion is 
the Hanging Rock—an immense mass of con- 
| glomerate, which is apparently poised in such 
a way that it may fall at any moment. Nerv- 
ous persons refuse io pass beneath it, lest it 


| timorous find it a comfortable resting-place in 


| a hot day or a heavy rain. Worse shelters than | 
| this rock might be found for a night’s lodging. | 


| The writer of this article well remembers sleep- 
ing beneath an enormous rock greatly resem 
| bling this, while making the fatiguing ascent of 
Pike’s Peak, several years ago. Our little party 
| of two had been toiling all day up the rough 
| and untrodden way from Colorado City, and 
| when night overtook us, we found the solid 
| earth and stone very comfortable to rest upon. 
| The roof above us weighed many hundreds of 
tons, and had it fallen during the night, it 
would have seriously confused our indiviau- 
| ality. But fall it did not, and probably it 
stands to-day a8 secure as then. 

No engineer has made a careful measurement 
of these wonderful rocks in Echo Caiion; their 
height and size are only known by guess-work, 

| or by rough calculations, 
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| be adjusted, so that no one can box up the | dicular shafts are several hundred feet in 


height, and one of them is estimated at nearly 
a thousand. Z 
defies the calculations of ordinary mathemati- 
cians ; and when one regards it, he forgets the 
commonplace matters of feet and yards, jn the 
impressions of grandeur and its kindred senti- 
ments. 

From the Missouri River all the way to the 
Sierra Nevadas, there is but a scanty supply of 
timber, There are places where one 
travel two or three hundred miles without find- 
ing wood enough to construct a hog-yard. 
There is only a faint fringe of bushes in the 
yalleys, none of them growing to any respecta- 
ble size. Many of the overland stations, before 
the construction of the railway, were built of 
lumber hauled hundreds of miles, and others 
were made of turf or adobe. The adobe, or 
sun-dried brick, is in frequent use on the Plains 
and in the Salt Lake Basin. The bricks are 
large, and not very elegantly formed, and none 
of the houses constructed of them have any 
suggestion of elegance. Many of the Mormon 
settlers, both at Salt Lake City and in the rural 
districts, reside in adobe houses, and the illus- 
tration presented herewith gives a view of one 
of these dwellings, on the road to the Mecca of 


Some of the perpen- | Mormonism. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—sCENE ON THE ROAD TO SALT LAKE CITY—A MOBMON ADOBE DWELLING.—FROM A SKETCH BY 


OUB SPECIAL ARTIFT. 


Hanging Rock has a shape that | 


may | 


[Marc 12, 1870. 


HANGING LOCK AT ECHO CANON, ON THE LINE OF THE PACIFIC BRAILBROAD.~- FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. J, BUSSELL. 


| THE LATE ANSON BURLINGAME. 


ON page 437 is given a very striking por trait, 
from a photograph, of the late Anson Bur- 
lingame, who was appointed, in November, 
1867, by the Emperor of China, his Special Em- 
bassador to the Western nations, to adjust, by 
treaty or otherwise, the difficulties which 
were constantly arising between his people 
and those of the people of the West. That 
Mr. Burlingame had succeeded in his novel, 
difficult and delicate task, is attested by the 
direct approval of Prince Kung, Imperi.1 
Minister of China, and by the warmth of the 
nations, in behalf of the ancient and populous 
Empire of the East, he had visited, and wifh 
whose governments he had entered into ccr- 
dial diplomatic relations. When Mr. Burlin- 
game left this city for Europe, with his retinue 
of Chinese officials, he was in the enjoyment 
of robust health. 

A man of large build and imposing appearance, 
with eyes open, intelligent and sparkling with 
vitality, he bade fair to live to a green old age 
—the citizen, by adoption and by birth, of the 
oldest and of the youngest civilizations known 
to man. 

His friends everywhere exulted in his pros- 
perity, in his peaceful triumphs in the fleld 

of diplomacy, in the endur- 
ing monument he was rais- 
ing on a sure foundation to his 
own memory as @ statesman; 
and, behold, as he was about 
to crown the column, he was 
called to a higher life! The 
telegram, sent from St. Peters- 
burg by the United States Min- 
ister to the government of the 
Czar, and published in the pa- 
pers of February 23, struck 
those who read it, so sudden 
was the announcement, with a 
sense of awe, rather than of sor- 
row 

No one in all the world, 
not even those who stood by 
his couch, dreamed that Death 
was near this prince of the com- 
moners—that the grim angel 
had laid his icy fingers on his 
ample brow. The telegram sim- 
ply said: 


“Mr. Anson Burlingame, 
Commissioner of his Majesty the 
Emperor of China, died in this 
city to-day, of congestion of the 
lungs. The event is generally 
regretted. The deepest sym- 
pathy is felt and expressed both 
tor his relatives and the Ameri- 
can people. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor Alexander, 
with the Empress, have 4or- 
warded autograph letters of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Burlingame, hie 
widow,” 
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NEW XORK CITY.—THE MASKED BALL OF THE LIEDERKBANZ AT THE ACADEMY 


That was all Minister Curtin deemed it neces- ; 
sary to dispatch. It was sufficient. It told in 
simple and direct language all that words could ! 
convey—told that a really able man had been | 
removed trom afield of usefulness, the most 
eminent among statesmen might covet to enter 
—from an honor which has never before been 
conferred by the jealously conservative people 
of Eastern Asia on one of the Caucasian race. 

Anson Burlingame’s career may be briefly 
told. He was born in New Berlin, Chenango 
county, New York, November 14, 1822. His | 
youth was spent on the Western frontiers. At | 
one time he was acting with surveying parties, 
and at another he was participating in the 
making of Indian treaties, far beyond the con- 
fines of civilization. He laid the foundation of 
his education at the Branch University ot Michi- 
gan, but removing to Massachusetts, he entered | 
Harvard University, where he received a de- 
gree in 1846. He studied law and practised in 
Boston. In 1852 he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate, and in 1853 was a mem- 
ber of the Convention for revising the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts. He was elected a re- 
presentative in the Thirty-fourth Congress, and 
was re-elected to the Thirty-fifth, serving asa 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He was also elected to the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, and served on the same committee. In 
1861 he was appointed, by President Lincoln, 
Minister to Austria, and subsequently, to China. 
While United States Minister to China, the hon- 
orable position which he held at the time of his 
death, was conferred upon him. On November 
1867, an imperial decree was issued by the 21, 
Emperor of China, announcing that the Chinese 
Government had selected Mr. Burlingame as 
its Special Ambassador to the Treaty Powers, 
and also announced that that gentleman had 
accept the dignity. Mr. Burlingame was one | 
of the few representatives of the United States 
abroad who so far succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of the government and people to | 
whom he was accredited, as to be entrusted 
with the responsibility of being their represent- 
ative in turn in his own country. We believe 
the sole other instance is that of our fellow- 
citizen, Mr. E. G. Squier, who, after filling the 
position of Minister from the United States to 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Honduras, has been designated to oc- 
cupy @ corresponding position here from the 
latter, if not all of these republics. 
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LEMPEBOR OF CHINA TO NORTHERN POWELS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH DY BRADY, 






OF MUSIC.—FBOM A SEKEETOH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


THE MASKED BALL OF THE 
LIEDERKRANZ. 


On Thursday evening, 24th ult., the Lieder- 
kranz gave their annual masked ball at the 
Academy of Music. Ifa crowded assemblage of 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked women, and well- 
dressed, and well-mannered men—all inspired 
by the strains of a powerful cotillion and prom- 
enade band, and bent on harmless mirth under 

| the inspiriting glances of Prince Carnival—con- 
stitute a re-union worthy of record, certainly 
this one may be accepted as not the least of 
the “brilliant affairs of the season.” The fea- 
| ture of the ball was the travestie of the formal 
dedication to commerce of the Suez canal. The 
Arions had seized on the Ecumenical Council 
as the subject best suited for a burlesque ; and 
the Liederkranz found, in the grand event which 
has made Egypt once again the highway of 
the nations of the Occident and of the Orient, a 
| subject for a brilliant picture. Our engraving 
illustrates that particular event in the festivi- 
| ties of the night where the assumed priests of 
| Christianity, Mahometanism, Mormonism, Bud- 
dhism, et sic de similibus, standing on the plat- 
| form near the prince, are bowing, grimacing, 
| and waving their hands in the pretense of bless- 
| ing the work. On the right of the picture are 
| the infidels of the West, *‘ the Christian dogs.” 
among them the Kaiser, and other potentates 
and princes, The Empress Eugenie takes a very 
| prominent position in the assemblage. In the 
| centre we have the Sultan, and on the right the 
Khedive. In the foreground, Bedouins of the 
deserts, the peasants of the Nile, etc, etc. This 
magnificent scene closed with an Oriental 
dance by a number of “odalisques of the 
harem,” en costume, who sprang into the hall, 
and, while an hundred instruments filled the 
vast building with voluptuous strains, the 
short-skirted beauties threw themselves into 
such graceful attitudes and complex figures 
as only professional artists can imagine. It 
is impossible to describe, with pen or pencil, 
| all the fun of the night at the ball of the Lieder- 
|kranz. We give only its most striking feature, 
which was happily conceived and artistically 
executed, Like every other re-union of any mo- 
ment, at the Academy, the participants danced 
Ess the programme of the evening, and, 





had not daylight “intervened,” would, doubt- 
less, like Oliver in “ Do-the-Boys Hall,” have 
called for more, 

This ball may be said to close the grand 
masked assemblages ofthe season. The Purim 
ball has been a prominent event among our 

\ fellow citizens of the Jewish faith, but we have 
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not heard whether they have determined on 
courting or slighting the Muses this season. 
All the great balls have been carefully gotten 
up, and their managers have had no occasion 
to regret the patronage bestowed on them. 








GOT RICH BY A WHIPPING. 


THe ridiculous way in which a poor and not 
especially smart fellow may sometimes jump 
into a fortune, as well as the prompt obedience 
of Russian servants to their superiors, is well 
illustrated by the following story: 

One day, while Monsieur Segur was the 
French ambassador at the court of the Empress 
Catharine, he saw a man enter his house, with 
flaming eyes, inflamed countenance, and disor- 
dered dress. 

“ Justice, Monsieur Count ; justice !” cried the 
man. 

“ Jnstice against whom ?” 

“ Against a great lord, my lord—against the 
governor of the city, who has just caused me to 
receive one hundred lashes.” 

“A hundred lashes!” cried the count, very 
much astonished. “ What did you do to him ?” 

“ Nothing, my lord, absolutely.” 

«Tis impossible !” 

“T swear to you, upon my honor, Monsieur 
Count.” 

‘*But you are foolish, my friend.” 

My lord, on the contrary, believe, I pray 
you, that I have my senses.” 

“But how will you make me comprehend 
that a man, whose mildness and impartiality 
are lauded everywhere, would give way to such 
violence ?” . 

“Excuse me, Monsieur Count!” cried the 
complainant ; dl notwithstanding the respect I 
entertain for you, you must allow me to give 
you proof of what I advance.” 

At these words the unhappy Frenchman took 
off coat and jacket, and showed Monsieur Se- 
gur his shirt, all bloody and sticking to his 
wounds, 

“But how did this happen?” asked the am- 


or. 

“Oh, in the most simple manner, monsieur. 
I learned that Monsieur de Bruce wanted a 
French cook. I was out of a place ; I took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, and presented myself 
at his house. The valet de chambre took upon 
himself to introduce me. The governor was in 
his working cabinet. 

“ ¢ My lord,’ said the valet de chambre, open- 
ing the door, ‘ here is the cook.’ 

“¢oTig well,’ replied Monsieur de Bruce ; 

‘ let them take him to the yard, and give him a 
hundred lashes.’ 
, “Then, Monsieur Count, they took me, they 
led me to the yard, and, despite my resistance, 
myytries, my threats, they gave me the num- 
ber—not one more or less.” 

“But if this occurred as you tell me, ’tis in- 
famous !”-said the count. ? 

“Tf I do not tell the exact truth, monsieur, I 
will consent to receive the double of it.” 

“ Hearken, my friend,” said Monsieur Segur, 
beginning 1o believe the man ; “I will go and 
make inquiry, and if, as I am now inclined to 
believe, you have not deceived me, you shall 
obtain for this violence, I assure you, signal 
reparation. If, on the contrary, you have lied 
to me. in so much as one syllable, I will have 
you conducted to the frontier, and you may re- 
turn to France the best way you can.” 

**T agree to everything, my lord.” 

“Well,” continued M. Segur, placing him- 
self at the the desk, “ carry this letter to the 
governor, yourself.” 

“No, no! thank you ; with your excellency’s 
permission, I will not expose myself again, by 
putting my foot inside the house of the man 
who receives those having business with him 
in such a strange and singular manner.” 

“One of my secretaries shall accompany 
you.” 

‘“‘ Then, that is another thing, monsieur. Ac- 
companied by some one of your household, I 
will go.” 

“Well, go then,” said M. Segur, giving the 
letter to the brave man, and ordering one of 
his clerks to go with him. 

After three-quarters of an hour, the com- 
plainant returned with a brightened counien- 


ce. 

“ Well,” said M. Segur. 

“ Well, sir, all is explained.” 

“And to your entire satisfaction, it would 
seem ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” 

“T acknowledge that you would oblige me by 
relating the affair.” 

“Nothing easier, my lord; his excellency, 
M., le Count de Bruce, had for a cook one of his 
ser:s, in whum he had every confidence. It is 
now four days since the miserable wretch fled, 
carrying with him five hundred rubles belong- 
ing to his master, and consequently leaving his 
place vacant. This place was the object of my 
ambition, so much so, that I presented myself 
at the governor's to fill it.” 

“What then ?” asked M. Segur. 

“Unhappily for me, he had that morning 
heard that his servant had been arrested twenty 
verstes from St. Petersburg, 80, when the valet 
de chambre said to him, ‘ The cook is here,’ he 
thought it was the thief whom they had brought 
back, and as he was very busy at that moment 
with a report for the emperor, he said, without 
even turning around, ‘’Tis well ; lead him to 
the yard, and give him one hundred lashes.’ It 
was these hundred lashes that I received.” 

“Then M. le Count de Bruce has made his 
excuses to you ?” 

“He has done better than that, my lord,” 
said the cook, jingling a purse full of gold in 
his hand; “he has paid me a louis for each 
lash, which has made me sorry, since it is over 
with, that they did not give me two hundred 
instead of qne ; assuring me that what I have 
received shall be accounted to me as in ad- 
vance, and shali be deducted from each fault I 
may commit ; so that by watching myself care- 
fully, I can go three or four years without re- 





ceiving a single blow, which does not fail to be 
very consoling to me.” 

The cook remained ten years with M. de 
Bruce, and at the end of that time returned to 
France with a fortune of six thousand rubles, 
blessing, to his last hour, the fortunate mistake 
to which he owed it all. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Tue asses are not all dead yet. A man in 
the town of Horsehead, New York, has made an offer 
to eat a bushel of cut hay on a wager. 


A tocat poet indited a sonnet to his mistress, 
entitled, “I kissed her sub rosa.’’ The compositor 
knew better than that, and he set it up in printers’ 
Latin, “I kissed“her snub nosa.” 


*“‘Trust to Providence for help!” was the 
exclamation of a husband, on seeing his wife attempt 
to roll a barrel of flour up-stairs, “Trust to Provi- 
dence, eh?’ was her retort. “Do you suppose that 
Providence will come and assist me while the devil ia 
standing looking on?” 


Aw English journal likens the ignorance of 
some Engl officers to that of an American Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who, it reports, once uttered 
his unfeigned surprise on going a d one of his own 
ships in the expressive words, ‘‘ Why, the darned 
thing is hollow !’ 


A GENTLE Quaker had two horses—a ve 
good and a very poor one. When seen riding the la 
ter, it turned out that his better half had taken the 

one. “ What!” said a snee bachelor, “‘ how 
comes it that you let your wife ride the better horse ?’’ 
The only reply was, “‘ Friend, when thee be married 
thee’ll know.” 


To a toast of ‘‘The babies—God bless 
them |’ a railway conductor responded : ‘“‘ May their 
route through life be pleasant and profitable ; their 
ties well laid; their track sti htforward, and not 
backward, May their fathers safe conductors, 
their mothers, faithful tenders, and their switch never 
misplaced !”’ 


. . . 

Two Irishmen caught in a storm took refuge 
under a tree. One was well-dressed, the other had 
on an old suit. The well-dressed Milesian said to his 
comrade, “‘ Mickey, let us change coats. Mine is a 
bran new one, and I don’t want it to be harmed by 
the rain. Yours is a poor one, and the rain can’t hurt 
it.” The exchange was soon effected. 


Truz, Mapame.—‘' Why do you not admire 
my, daughter?” said a proud mother to a gentleman. 
“ Because,” he replied, “I am no judge of paint- 


»” replied the lady, not in the least dis- 
yt rude remark, “ you never saw an 
angel that was not painted ?”” 


A romantic young lady fell into a river and 
was nearly drowned, but, fortunately, was rescued 
and taken home senseless. On coming to, she de- 
clared she would m him who had risked his life 
to save hers. “ Impossible !’’ said her papa. ‘‘ What, 
is he already married?” “No.” “ Wasn’t it that 
handsome young fellow who lives here in our neigh 
—" ? “Dear me, no; it was a Newfoundland 

og. 


An elderly gentleman, accustomed to “ in- 
dulge,’’ entered the room of a certain tavern, where 
sat a grave Friend by the fire. Lifting a of green 
spectacles u his forehead, rubbing his 
eyes, and ing for hot brandy and water, he com- 
plained to the end that “ eyes were getting 
weaker, and that even spectacles didn’t seem to do 
them any good.” ‘I'll tell thee, friend,” said the 
Quaker, “ what I think. thee were to wear thy 

over mouth for a few months thy eyes 
would get well Ra 


Joun Smitu, it ap is a great hand at 
chucking people into the sea; and on one occasion, 
while out in company with Bill Duffy and 
some others, he concluded to dip a certain Pennsy!- 
vania Yankee, who was p! smart with the boys. 
The were soon , and, by-and-by, over 
went Mr. Yankee in the — He pouneee about 
for some time, and at last was hauled up, blowing off 
any = of superfluous brine. 

“Well, old fellow,” chuckled John, ‘‘how do you 
relish old Neptune’s soup?” 

“Well, I ain’t got much ag’in the soup, but who- 
ever put the salt in it wasn’t a bit stingy.” 


Cooxtne a ‘Loznstzr.—‘‘ Bridget, 
mistress she would have for dinner?” 
lobster.” on 4 yyy r__¥ a sure, = 
get?” “ Entirely ; e ron. ary got the 

and placed it on the fire. She then placed 
he live lobster on the gridiron. Intermission of five 
utes, after which the dialogue resumed as follows: 
** Did you broil that lobster, Mary?’ ‘‘ Divil the broil ! 
The more I poked the fire, the more he walked off. 
The baste’s haunted ; I’lltry no more. No will 
come from cooking a straddle-bug like that.” ‘And 
where is the lobster?” “Divila knowl know! The 
last I saw of him he was going out of the back door 
with his tail at half mast, like a wild maniac that he 
was, 


Some time since it was announced that a 
man at Titusville, Pa., committed suicide for the 
strange reason that he had discovered that he was 
his own grandfather. He left a dying-statement, ex- 
plaining this singular statement: “I married a 
widow who had a grown-up daughter. My father 
visited our house very often, fell in love with mystep- 
saat tiiaw, andl my sopdatghier tay mother, be- 
my son-in-law, my a er, 
canse she was my father’s wife. Some time after my 
wife had a son; he was my father’s brother-in-law, 
and my uncle for he was the brother of my step- 
mother. My father’s wife—i. é., my ste iter— 
had also a son ; he was, of course, my brother, and in 
the meantime grandchild, for he was the son of 
my daughter. wife was my grandmother, be- 
cause she was my mother’s mother. I was my wife’s 
husband and at the same time. And as 
the husband of a person’s mother is his grand- 
father, I was my own lather.” 


what did 
“ Broil the 








Hanpsome Rewarp.—Quite a romantic 
incident recently occurred at the court of the ex- 
Queen Isabella. One of the maids of honor, a young 
girl of great beauty, lost a portemonnaie con 
eight hundred francs, which was brought to the 
queen a few days afterward by a young and hand- 
some peasant. Nothing was missing, and the queen 
asked the lad what reward he wanted for his honesty. 
The young fellow had observed the fair owner of the 
portemonnaie, and her great joy at ite recovery, and 
made bold to say, “I want no reward but one kiss 

oung lady.” Her maj . > 

to the young girl, said: “ you grant his 

requ Carmen?” Carmen hesitated for a moment, 

and finally she resolutely went up to the young lad, 

and, throwing her arms around neck, sisson him 

three times, amidst the general laughter and ap- 
plause of the assembled company. 


An Anorznt Practice Revivep.—It is sup- 
posed by some that the practice of sending likenesses 
of nals at large from one town to another dates 
only from the intreduction of photography. It is 
much older. In Massinger’s play, “The Duke of 
Milan,” published in 1623, Graccho, after telling 
Francisco that he is a “condemned man,” adds: 

“ All passages 

Are in and choice troops of horse 

Scour o’er the neighboring plains ; your picture's sent 
To every State confederate witb aiilan.” 





A Mamwworn Heap or Oats.—Without any 
question, the most prolific and profitable cereal in all 
the world is the Ramsdell Norway Oat. Wonderful 
stories, sustained by clouds of witnesses, are told of 
its remunerative returns to the agriculturist. From 
seven grains, a farmer, near Louisiana, Missouri, har- 
vested one quart ; and Ramsdell & Co., at 218 Pearl 
Street, this city, have a photograph of a single head 
whieh was thirty-one inches in lergth—believed to be 
the largest ever grown. There are farmers who, hav- 
ing been swindled by persons who sold them the 
Canada for the Norway grain, bave but little opinion 
of its value ; but if such will write for samples, to the 
above firm, they will be more than safisfled. The 
Norway Oat will, before many seasons, supersede the 
Scotch, the Irish, the Canada, and, in fact, every other 
oat now planted, It repays a thousand-fold. 


Henry Ward Beecher 
IN HIS PULPIT 


Could dwell upon — - greater temporal mag- 
nitude. 








Were it not for the sake of humanity, I would most 
assuredly hold my peace on the subject of rupture, 
but know from sad experience the annoyance, 
danger and mental anxiety attending it, I feel it my 
imperative duty to add my testimony in favor of the 
efficacy of Dr. Sherman’s method of cure, 

My attention was first called to his success as a 
specialist in this branch of surgery by reading in 
Harper's Weekly of the cure of Mr. Hodges, and a 
confirmation of it by Mr. Pomeroy, of the La Crosse 
Democrat, who, from his personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Hodges, knew his sufferings, and pronounced his 
restoration “almost miraculous,” I at once became 
animated, and resolved to profit by Mr. Hodges‘s ex- 
perience, I did so, and thanks to him, to the Harpers, 
and Mr. Pomeroy, for affirming Dr. Sherman’s won- 
derful cures. 

I became ruptured in the army, and though my 
rupture was small, Il was often warned with sym 
toms of strangulation. Now I rejoice, the trouble is 
me for I am cured, radically cured. I aver this, 

aving proved the cure to my entire satisfaction. 

What a change! Oured since March last, and that, 
too, after suffering from my 


RUPTURE 


for several years. Happy reality, not exceeded by an 
instant leap from misery to joy unbounded. 

Throwing all delicacy aside, when I was assured 
that I could be restored, I had Dr. Sherman take my 
photograph, before and after application, and recently 
since my cure, These may be seen at his office. Their 
contrast will enable those interested to realize ‘the 
facts touching my affliction and restoration. 

The appliance worn in my case is dispensed with, 
and may also be seen at Dr. Sherman’s office. 

Being ‘master on the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, I have always taken active and athletic ex- 
ercise, from which I experienced no inconvenience in 
the use of Dr. Sherman’s curatives ; on the contrary, 
from the first week, I felt capable of moving with all 
the agility of a sound man. 

When I think how many die from inflammation 
and strangulation, brought on by the bad pressure of 
trusses—that the noble and astute statesman, Hon. 
Daniel 8S. Dickinson, died from this Ctause—I feel a 
thrill of joy inexpressible at having escaped that di- 
lemma, ured. Yes, I feel zealous in urging the 
afflicted to ion trusses, and employ the remedies 
which experience affirms will make them whole, 

I, W. Ayers, Camden, N. J. 


DR. SHERMAN may be consulted at his office, 697 

way, where he is prepared to furnish his appli- 

ance and compound to meet the peculiarities of every 
so eecaphicta, it bad f bef 

e justrating cases 0 ore 

and cure, with other information of much inter- 

ny Tata persons, will be mailed on recept of 

cents. 








Ture is no excuse for those who drag their 
weary and disordered bodies into our company, when 
a few doses of AVYER’S SARSAPARILLA would 
cleanse their murky blood, and restore their health 
and Ye muddy victims of bilious disease, 
— some regard for your neighbors, if not for your- 
selves. 








The Ladies’ Sorosis Club, of New York, 
recently changed their discussions from woman’s suf- 
frage to Hair preparations and Pimple Banishers. 
They declared, that where nature had not endowed 
them with beauty, it was their right—yea, their duty— 
to seek it where they could. So they all voted that 
Magnolia Balm overcame Sallowness, Rough Skin 
and Ring-marks, and gave to the complexion a most 
distingue (Sorosian) and marble-like appearance 
(dangerous to men, no doubt); and that Lyon’s Ka- 
thairon made the Hair grow thick, soft and awful 
pretty, and, moreover, prevented it from | 
gray. If the proprietors of these articles did not sen 
the sisters an invoice, they are not smart. 


Pimples on the Face, 


Comedones, Black Worms, Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions and Blotched Disfigurations on the face, origi- 
nate from a Suppressed Secretion, and are positive 
cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It tones the skin, prevents wrinkles, opens the pores, 
exudes morbid secretions, cures all eruptions of the 
skin, and contains no 


n. 
only by DR. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Bad by all druggists. 7160-61 


$6 TLLUSTRATED BOOK OF WON- 
_& DERS,” sent free. Address B. FOX & CO., 
Station A, New York city. 745-57 


HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
ae are given a week for the best solu- 

ions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ENDT’s 934 


READY-MADE and MADE-TO-ORDER 
PLAIN and FANCY bs 


Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 
Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. -Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
KE. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted in every Town in the 


Union. Liberal Terms. 
‘AIL BORDEN, OF 




















CONDENSED 
milk fame, is given in No. 250 of FRANK LES- 
LIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, as a representative 
self-made man, and his biography is well worthy 
perusal, 


JOR CAPITAL STORIES, CONTIN- 
ued or complete in the number, buy FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the most at- 
tractive iamily paper in the world. 
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THE RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS.— 
Interesting Facts—How to Make Mo- 
ney— Where to Get Genuine Seed — 
How the Farmers are Swindled. 


There has been a very general misunderstanding 
among a portion of the farm public in regard to 
this new cereal, as is indicated by the | number 
of letters of inquiry that reach us. We know per- 
fectly weli that there is not a farmer in this broad 
land who, if he knew the real facts, or could call at 
our store and read a few of the thousands of letters 
we have on file, which show on the face of them ear- 
nestness and truthfulness, but would purchase seed 
at once, The tabular statement, compiled by the 
Hon. Horace Greeley, from reports received from 
farmers of the yield of the Norway Oats, last year, 
Seaee with the reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, places the yeld at nearly 
three times that of the oats now being grown. This 
increase would add directly to the profits of the farm- 
ers, yearly, over two hundred and jifty millions of 
douars by the substitution of this seed. It would re- 

uire two more crops to supply the United States with 
this seed, if all could be re ed for home use ; but a 
foreign demand has sprung up, which will take fifteen 

er cent. of all we have from the last crop, and not 

ess than one-third of the next crop. We have al- 
ready filled a large number of orders from Poland, 
Sweden, Norway, Russia, Scotland, and other foreign 
countries, mostly com: from tests made in those 
places, from samples sent last year. These facts form 
@ curious part of the history of the so-called Norway 
A careful estimate shows that all the genuine 

seed raised last year would not furnish each farmer 
in the United States with a tablespoonful, These 
facts furnish a basis on which we may estimate the 
probable hope of seed next year. The price cannot 
go under $4 per bushel for the next crop; but sup- 
— you realize $2 per bushel, it does not take much 
- —s to compute the profit on every acre you 


The following extracts from letters will interest 
every farmer : 


“The yield is enormous. The additional value of 
the straw more than pays cost of seed. 
“©, D, LANGWORTHY, Alfred, N. Y.” 
“My yield from five acres is 753 bushels. I 
beat the world, next year. = 
“J. L. DIVINE, Chattanooga, Tenn.’’ 
“Yield from 32 pounds of seed on one acre, 113% 
bushels. J. BARKER, Spring Mills, N. Y.” 
**One bushel of your Norwa roduced as mu 
as five bushels of the Surprise Oats. - 
‘**ADAM RANKIN, 
“ Proprietor of Premium Farm, Illinois.” 
“Yield from 15 pounds of seed, 50 bushels ; weight, 
35 pounds. GEORGE WILLIAMS, Minn.” 
“Grew six feet high. I took one bushel to our 
County Fair, and received first premium. Weight, 52 
pounds, A. WOGALON, Millersburgh, 0.” 
“Their spreading qualities are enormous. Yield 
from 7 pounds seed, 15 bushels. , 
“G. M. BREWER, New Jersey.” 
“Yield 90 bushels per acre. This is the kind of 
humbug I like. - H. SCOTT, Warwick, N. Y.” 
“One bushel of Norways is worth two of other oats 
to feed out. They have substance, - all chaff. 
“ w 


5S. M. WAITE, 
“ President Brattleboro (Vt.) Bank.” 

“The testimony is all one way—strongly in their 
favor.”’—American Agriculturist, — 

“All who got the genuine seed seem to endorse 
them. The testimony from farmers is overwhelm- 
ing.”"—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 

“Thave bought all the improved seed down to the 
Norways, and it is the only one on which I have not 
been humbugged. Show me any oat that will beat it 
in yield or quality, and I will gladly pay $100 for a 
bushel.” W. R. HIBBARD, tL. L, N. ¥. 

“ My yield from 144 acre was 100 bushels. Common 
oats on same ground yielded 30 bushels per acre. 
Norways are heavier, and stood up while the others 
lodged badly.” Vv. ©. SAWYER, Ohio. 

“I bought 1 bushel of seed of N. P. Boyer & Co., 
which they advertised as Norway Imported Oats, be- 
fore I saw your advertisement. I then sent for one 
peck of yours, and gave each an equal chance. The 
peck of your seed produced as much, lacking 14 Ibs., 
as the bushel of theirs; and yours did not 1 
theirs did.”’ L. L.. DODGE, Penn. 

“The Norways yield, with me, more than double 
what the Surprise do, and are excellent in quality. 
The a oat is all hull, and a very deceptive 
grain. I would not pay half price for them to feed 
my horses,” M. V. WILSON, Kentucky. 

“They are 50 to 100 per cent. better than the ordi- 
nary oat, and the straw is more nutritious. We also 
recommend it as a valuable addition to what we now 
oars for early feed in green soiling cattle."—W. FY. 

"ibune. 


PRICE LIST. 
By the bushel, by express 
X bushel ~ 
o “ 
2 lbs., by mail, post-paid 
Sold by the standard of 82 bs. No charge for bags 
or cartage. Sow one bushel of seed to the acre. Send 
money with order, by draft, P. O. order, or registered 


letter. 
All farmers should ~ our large illustrated paper, 


free on application, » we challenge the 
world to produce an oat that will yield half what the 
Norways do, and are ready for a . Address 

D, W. RAMSDELL & CO., 
218 Pearl St., N. an 171 Lake St. catcaee, 


North Fifth Street, St. Louis, .= sa 
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Eight Per Cent. Gold 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE ISSUE OF " 


81,500,000 
BY THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co. 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- 
tered, with interest at eight per cent. per annum 
ayable 15th anion! and August, in Gold, free o' 
nited States taxes, in New York or Europe. The 
bonds have thirty years to run, payable in New York 
in Gold. Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
any, of New York. The mortgage which secures 
ese bonds is at the rate of $13,500 per mile ; covers 
a completed road for every bond issued, and is a first 
and only mortgage. line connecting St. Joseph 
with Fort Kearney will make a short and through 
route to California. 
The Company have a Capital Stock of .... 
And a Grant of Land from Congress of 
1,600,000 acres, valued, at the lowest es- 
CRMOEE Miiseciscebsisteqsbscsdassescess, “QRUREND 
First Mortgage Bonds............ seseseeee 1,500,000 


WORD cccseiccccsiccces eeccees esecesees $15,500,000 
Length of road, 271 miles ; price, 9734 and accrued 
interest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Also, — maps, apd information relatin 
thereto. These bonds, being so well secured, an 
pens alarge income, are desirable to parties seek- 
ng safe and lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Com’! Agents, 
No. 64 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


10,000,000 





HE INSIDE HOUSE, A STIRRING 
Romance of New York Life, by one of the most 
popular minor novelists in the country, com- 
mences in No, 250 of FRANK LESLIE’S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER, ready March 2, and for sale at 
all News Depots. 


Ture 
UFcuReD 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 











pe SHIRT-COLLAR,  Pickpocket 
Detective, and Capillary Pen Fountain, mailed on 
man ay of 50 cents each. HENRY GUY, 79 a 
street. 





$2 A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and 
samples, address J.C. RAND & OO., Bidde- 
fo e 158 65 


EAD “MAUDE’S TERRIBLE SE- 
CRET,” an intensely interesting Story of Ame- 
rican Life, by M. T. Caldor. Its merit has led 
to its being reprinted in England. See FRANK 

LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


OOSEY’ & COS CHEAP MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free 
on application. 3800 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and 
Oratorio Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 
cents each, THE BALLAD SINGER—50 new songs, 
by Claribel and the best composers, 5 cents each. 
THE MUSICAL CABINET—a complete library of 
modern music, Sacred and Secular, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, in books, 50 cents each. Boosey’s Half-Dollar 
Operas for the Pianoforte, complete, with overture, 
etc. ; 30 operas ready, HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new 
and elegant series of ular music-books, 40 cents 
each. ORATORIOS MASSES, 50 cents each. 
TUTORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIRRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Ohurch 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Oabinet-Organ 
Music, in volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with words and music; Operas as Pianoforte Duets ; 
Music for Bands, etc., etc. ‘‘Absurdly moderate in 
price, and perf satisfactory in shape.”—New 
York Times. To had of ali music and book 
dealers. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y., 
Agents for the celebrated Distin Brass Musical In- 
struments, 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the coun 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


A Handsome Full Gilt Photograph Album, 

holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, post-paid, 
for 25 cents; 5 for $15 $2.25 per dozen. Circulars 
free, Address CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
EKnitting Machine 


Is presented to the public as the most Simple, Dur- 
able, Compact and Cheap Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. PRICE, ONLY $25. 

This machine will run either backward or forward 
with equal facility; makes the same stitch as by 
hand, but far superior in every respect. WILL KNIT 
20,000 STITCHES IN ONE MINUTE, and do perfect work. 
It will knit a pair of stockings (any size) in less than 

an hour. It will knit Close or Open, Plain or 
Ribbed Work, with any kind of coarse or fine woolen 
yarn, or cotton, silk or linen. It will knit stockings 
with double heel and toe, drawers, hoods, sacks, 
smoking-caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, af- 
ghans, nubias, undersleeves, mittens, skating-caps, 
lamp wicks, mats, cord, undershirts, shawls, jackets, 
cradie-blankets, leggins, suspenders, wristers, tidies, 
tippets, tufted work, and in fact an endless variety of 
articles in every-day use, as well as for ornament, 

FROM $5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any 
one with the American Knitting Machine, knitting 
stockings, etc., while expert operators can even make 
more, knitting fancy work, which always commands 
a ready sale, 

FARMERS can gell their wool at only forty to fifty 
cents per pound ; but by getting the wool made into 

arn, at asmall expense, and Knitting it into socks, 

wo or three dollars per pound can be realized, On 
receipt of $25, we will forward a machine as ordered. 

We wish to procure active AGENTS EVERY- 
WHERE, to whom the most liberal inducements 
will be afered. Address 


American Knitting Machine Company, 
Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 




















RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sgle every Monday at all news de- 
pots, Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
@ year. 


OYS AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 
take to FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY as the paper that just suits them. 
For sale eve here Wednesday. Price five 
cents ; two dollars and a half a year. 








DEGRAAF-& TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 


“COLLINS METAL,” IMPROVED OROIDE. 





These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time and as imitations of Gold 
lished as to require no recommendations. 


atches is so well estab- 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full Jeweled 
Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 
extra fine and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones. 


Also, an EXTRA HEAVY WATOH, 4 ounces down weight, 


SFR equaling in appearance a gold one ceaing, Co. Price of 





0. E. COLLINS & CO., 


this magnificent Watci, only $25. All our 


atches in hunt- 


@ ing cases, gents’ ai ladies’ sizes, Chains, Collins Metal, 
$2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one- 
$10 tenth the price. 


a TO CLUBS.—Where six watches are ordered at one time, 
™ —_ $25 we send a seventh watch free, 
parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


No. 385 Broadway, New York. 


Goods sent by express to all 





A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for 
cash, during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. New Chickering Pianos are in- 
uded in this offer. 





Sun. 


CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 
The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
Fer tody eee Ed Ro Date B6; _ 
EEKLY ni EEELY, . ALL THE News 
at half-price. Pall re of vy ~~ — ‘armers’ 
com 8 ever, 
Weekly and Sein Weekly member. i present of valuable 
plants and vines to eve: Yo) Life lene casussqeon’s © can- 
vassers neurpoosed, neuran: rand Pian 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, =, 
among the preupeme. Specimens and lista free. Sends 
Dollar and iy it. 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 





HAT A RECOMMENDATION FOR 
a boy to be able to int to his portrait and life 
in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY, to show that he kept ahead at school, 
and is determined to keep ahead through life! 


ENCH ONGUENT forces a heavy beard and 
moustace on a smooth face in six weeks, Price 
PRor. MILLER, Adams, Mass. 


RANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER, published every Monday, price ten cents, 
is now publishing three of the continued 
stories of the day—‘‘ Maude’s Terrible Secret,” 
“Mindha ; or, The Thug’s Daughter,” and ‘‘ Lo- 
lita, a Story of the Me War.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., ry thy bo 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 








50c. 








self, and sent free on receiv 1 directed en- 
velope. Address NAT I YRAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Heavy Rolled-Gold 


HUNTING-CASE WATCHES, are manufactured on 
the most recent and improved scientific principles, are 
warranted, for finish and wear, eq to the most 
costly SOLID GOLD Watches. 

Fac-similie Waltham Patent Levers, $25 ; Chronom- 
eter Balance, $30; Genuine Waltham Chronometer 
Balance, $35; Aluminium Bronze Full-Jeweled Pat- 
ent Levers, $15 and $20; Metal Hunting-Case Watch- 
es, for Pedlars’ Trade, $60 per dozen, Heavy Rolled- 
Gold Chains, most approved styles, $3 to $10 each. 
Expressed ©. O. D,, with permission to examine, by 
pa, the Express agent charges both ways. 

void imposition by not purchasing a worthless 
Brass Watch (galvanized), as Improved Oricde, eto, 
JOHN F AN, Watch Importer and Dealer, 
No. 79 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES— 
Broadway, New York. Ourriages repaired. 


from $4 to $25. L. P. TIBBALS, 478 

66 1 INDHA; Or, THE THUG'S 

DAUGHTER,” in FRANK LESLIE’S CHIM- 

NEY CORNER, is a strangely fascinating story 

of English rule in India. To omit reading it is 
to lose a treat indeed. 








Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, ««. 


Importer and Manufacturer ot 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 





Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


_ First. Place the toot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. ke the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

1st.—The Ball of the Foot, 
2d.—The Low Instep. 

3d. —The High I 
4th.—The Heel. 

6th.—The Ancle. 
6th.—The Calf. 















This House is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 


‘¢mHE LITTLE BELL-RINGER; Or, 
THE DISMAL KEEP OF CASTLETOWER,” 


is a capital story, just in FRANK LES- 
LIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS WEEKLY 


$25 


ELF-CURE OF STAMMERING — not an 

advertising pamphlet, but the most approved and 

successful modes of self-treatment clear lained. 
JESSE HANE tbo. 


25 cents. 
119 Nassau street, New York, 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expe or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & O©O., Marshall, Mich. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
ing it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
sa much time and zy Circulars con’ 

full information about these oe prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free, on application. Speci- 
men-books anal ee cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
ADAMS P CO., 63 Murray Street, New York, 








A DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 














VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLI£’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 


most unexceptionable paper of the full of 
excellent illustrations and the meets charming 





stories and sketches, 
WONDERUL! 
By sending 50 cents, and date of bi you will re- 
ceive a written history of your future life and photo- 


graph of your future husband or wife, with date of 
marriage. Address J. W. PARKER, Elsie, Mich. 





AGIO Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 


N 








25 cents a <r Lib of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W, 0. WEMYSS, 3 Astor , New York. 
752-61e0W 
RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 


riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 





NTN 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple reliable, Kxrrs 
EVERYTHING. AG WANTED Circular and 


sample stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT- 
TIN } MACHIN 00., Bath, Me., or 1176 Broadway, 
ew i10F 





The Celebrated Improved Gerard Oroide Gold Watch. 


$12, $15, 







sally conceded to be the best. 
* after 
fund the money. They are all 


variety. 


We have recently brought our ot * Oroide Gold ” to perfection. 

ance, style of finish, and accuracy 0! 

They retain their brilliancy and color till worn out. 

urchasing and fairly irying. any one is not fully satisfied, we will cheerfully re- 
n Hw 


Watch guaranteed for time and wear, by large 
“Improved Oroide” Chains, $2 to $8, Also Gentlemen's and Ladies’ Jewelry in great 
Beware of imitations. 


$20, $25. 


For appear- 
time-keeping, the “ Gerard Watches” are et J 
nting Cases, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. Every 
jal certificate. A assortment of 


Order direct from us or our authorized agents. 


atic Agents and others applying for circulars, will please inclose three-cent stamp for post- 
Goods sent to be paid for on delivery. Customers permitted to examine what they order (before pay- 


ing dilis), on 


yment of Express charges both ways. 
extra watch (of same kind) free. Purchasers residing some distance from express offices, and 


When SEX Watches are ordered at once, we send an 
to save 


time and expense, can have the goods sent safely by mail, by remitting (with the order) the amount required, 
eck, payable 


by P. O. money order, registered letter, draft or c 
161-64—755-Tleow Address, plainly, 


to our order, at our risk. 


JAMES D & CO., 85 Nassau St., New York. 





GENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY, 
Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


It is by far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK in the field, compris- 
ing Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes and Won- 
derful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and among 
all People. 

EDITED BY ©. G. ROSENBERG, 


author of “‘Pragmata,” “The Man of the People,” 
ete., etc, 
OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


by the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering 128, 
among whom are found the popular and widely- 
known names of Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruikshank, Corbould, Eytinge, Fenn, Gilbert, Ga- 
varni, Hennessy, Homer, Milais, Nehieig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.’’-—N. ¥. Herald. 


“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very t stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”"—N. ¥, Daybook. 


“Tt is the cheapest book ever printed.”"—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, . 

“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be as 


recommended 
a valuable encyclopedia to families,"—N. ¥. Ez 
press. 


‘One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”"—N. ¥. World. 


“ A complete lib: in itself, not of fietion, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”"—J. a, Times. 


, Bte., 
Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
book ever published. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING 0O., 
411 Broome 8t., N. ¥., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Steinway & Sons’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal 
of Honor at the E ition Universe 





ces 
holm. And also of the First Prize Medal at the Inter 
national Exhibition in London, 1862, together 
thirty-five first-class Premiums in the United States, 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth 8t., New York. 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY OOR- 


raphy of a distinguished Am: 
his success to his own unaided 








SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All py this 
power.) It teaches how to get rich, emy, Dr. 
Lee’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, So Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spi ~@ 
a g Guide, and a thousand other wonders, 
by mail for 25 cents, Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA, 











Conducted by the 
ERNMENT. %:% 


SPANISH GOV- 
000 in GOLD. 


Drawn Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in , and information fur- 
nished, The est rates paid for 

and Silver ; also for 






Doubloons, and all kinds of Gol 

all Government Securities, TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 

FR Seto REET — 690 @ month with Stencil 


Dies. Samplesfree. 8. M. SPENCER & OO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


VINEGAR. 








HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 


Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out asing Sem. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar er, Cromwell, Conn. 





APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTI 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. 0. V. ey yt 
March 8, 1870. 


N 


The next semi-annual term opens 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 








[Marcu 12, 1870, 








W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
and Canada. 


for Dnited States and 
VICK’S 


Floral Guide for 1870. 


One hundred gus oyenty ty thousand copies of Vick’s 
Dllustra:ied Ca of Seeds and Floral 





of seven varieties of 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruc- 
Floral — published, giving plain and thor- 


Culture of FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 
Sa Diens Gaite te peatiahes for the benefit of my 
ut will be forwarded to all who © apply pd 
mail, for Cents, which is not half the cost 


JAMES VICK, Roshester, N. ¥ 


U. 8. Improved Reflector Co,, 


Awarded 7 earl taraane 1869. 





t. 
EN & + MABIE, Sole — > — eee 
+49 Broadway, New York 
= Send for ctreular. 


i HERMAN'S PATENT BRAKE, to p prevent retro 
’ motion on Wheeler & Sewing Ma- 
ee Benes Rat aneee 
m Y usi . 
ddress SHERMAN ATENT BRAKE COMPANY. 
Pox 2882, Philadelphia, P 
ANTED.—AGENTS—$75 to $200 0 per 
monte, male and female, to 
cud woe the VED “COMMON SENSE 
This Machine wil 


SEWING” ‘MACHINE. 
rte hem, fol, fuck, qty cord, tind, braid and En 
manner. Price only $18. 








Te 
A 


; 





. Sam- 
2438, New York 


i= 





hata 


Samples and descriptive 


" Ma ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 
Or BLE. BALE, 38 & 96 Frenkiest Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States. 


or & 6 PALMER & 00. % ew Orleans, 
Agents or the Southern States. 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


rANO Ss. 


by all the lead- 
NO EQUAL. 


” 





CoLumsta ( Great 
Unctz Sam.— 
CoLUMRIA (indiguan 


distressed).—‘* Come ! 


9,000 acres 
farms, = place is growing more rapidl 4 
settling. Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vinelan 


RIMMEL'S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ITHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
% GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y 





PIMPLES. | 


The will cheerfully mail (free) to 
who wish it, the Recipe and full directions = 
and a simple and beautiful Vegetable 
that will immediately remove Tan, Freckles, | 
es, and all eruptions and impurities of 


| Blotch 
the Skin, leaving the same. soft, clear, smooth, and 
beautiful. 


He will also send (free) instructions for producing, 
by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of hair on 
a bald head or smooth face. 
The above can be obtained b bo a ae, Oy "| 
dressing THOS. F. CHA 

195 actoed. ‘on r York. 
P, 0. Box 5,128. 


THE BOWIN MICROSCOPE. 
500 Tres. Mailed to any address for | 
THERE of different powers for 61. Address | 
Fr. % BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass. 


' 








AMERICAN 


BOTH NICKEL AND F 
accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold and Position; and 


unattained in an 
Constantly 


hi 
on hand, 


L. E. 


trade generally. 


ALL WANTING 


acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. 
than most any other place in the United States. 
New Jersey. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. | 
| | First Prize at New York Stgte Fair. 


‘Th qr pas PIANO 


LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Te mperetl Hair Springs ; 

improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY and SMOOTHNESS 
other manufacture, at home or abroad. ‘ 

ull lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 

Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORKE,- 
And GILES, BROTHER & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, Til. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE CONTINENT. 


! wake up—wake up, Sam! 


My !” 


FARMS, 


Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


Thousands are 


THE WEED. 
| THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 


THE MOST DESIRABLE, 
THE MOST POPULAR, | 


OF ANY 


SEWING-MACHINE. 
| First Prise at New Hampshire State Fair. 


First Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair. 


| First Prize at Illinois State Fair. 


First Prize at American Institute Fair. 

First Prize at Maryland Institute Fair. 

First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 
| rica and Europe. 


Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, a= 


Branch offices, 613 Broadway, New York ; 
Washington Street, Boston; 1315 Chestnut heeet, 
Philadelphia ; 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Sold at most large places, and agents desired where 
none are now located. 


0 


roadway, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 
MARION, N. J., 
=, | Manufacturers ‘Grases of Watehes, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 


ROSTED MOVEMENTS. 


The finer grades all having three pairs Comical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 


all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRAIGHT- 
and for our late 


New York, January 17, 1870. | 

J Watcu No. 1089 (Stem-Winder), bearing Trade-Mark ‘“ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, 
N. J.,” manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me from December, 1868, 
to January 17th, 1870, its total variation being only two seconds in the entire time, 


CHITTENDEN, Late Register U, 8. Treasury. 


GILES, WALES & CO., 13 Maiden Lane, New York. 


J®@ Price Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing businegs card. For sale by the 





aa manufactured by the 





East 14th Square, New York, 


UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 
‘Of MARION, ¥. 4, retalled and sent to any part of the country, py CoA 


. STEVENS & CO., commen, 6 40 
aa Oall or send for Prive 


Theres an aruful row 
all, neow, Columby, yer don’t say so! Kin you see it plain, as well’s hear on it ?” 
t).—‘*To be sure - of course, I do! 


Uncie Sam.—‘‘ Wall, Columby, you was al'lays a wide-awake critter. Now, I swow, I can’t ‘ se 


| and money. 


——— 


going on, on your beat.” 


’ the fust thing about it—not the i OR ¥ 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 
Jurgensen, Nardin, Jacot. 
Saltzman, Nicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


NORWAY OATS. 
We are prepared to mak 





ear. For terms, address D. 


y ee & CO. 
218 Pearl St., N. Y., _ 


or 171 Lake | St., Chicago, Ml. 
ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Com/ort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 


| Made by one Agent, selling SILVER’s PATENT Exastic 
Broom. Over 50,000 nowinuse. Recommended by 
Hon, Horace @) ecle y and American Agricuiturtat. 
One county reserved for each agent. C,. A Cizea & 
Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N.Y., or 126 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


sé j 9 

ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—FRANKLIN. 
| Wwe will people pay $50 or more for a Szwixe 

MACHINE, when $22 will buy one that has a 

standard reputation, is double thread, complete with 
Table, constructed y entirely new ag pene 
principles, runs by friction, and excells others? 
These celebrated Machines, FULLY LICENSED, ‘are in- 
tended for poor people who want to save time, labor 
Sa AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent 
to Agents and given away to needy f 
Circulars and reduced prices, address J. C. OTTIS & 
Co., or Franklin and Diamond 8, M. Co., Box 397, 
Boston, ° Mass. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world, Stitch 
alike on both — © ONE MACHINE WITHOUT Monsey 

for further ulars, address THE WILSON SEW. 

ki MACH 7 On Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
or St. 











This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you 
receive, by return mail, a — paar yy of your 

future husband or wife, with and date of mar- 
| Hage. a8 Address W, BOR, Ps Os Drawer N98, Pullon- 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


_ [Mancx 12, 1870. 





BISHOP &« REIN, 
Tevwveclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Motel, 
NEW YORK. 


MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN 
COD-LIVER OIL. 


it has become almost 





Sold by W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
Sole agents for United States and Canada. 


VICK’S 


Fleral Guide for 1870, 


One hundred and wars ty thousand copies of Vick’s 
Illustraied Catalogue of Seeds and Floral 
Gaide have already been It is elegantly 
printed $0 Sas Meaees pepe, © with about 200 fine wood 

ar Ty Flowers and V and a beauti- 


of seven varieties of 
) hy Drummondii, making a 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruc- 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thor- 
directions for the 


Culture of FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
—, but will be forwarded to all who apply b 
mail, for 
dress 





Cents, which is not half the cost, Ad- 
JAMES VICK, Roshester, N. ¥ 


U. 8. Improved Reflector Co,, 


Awarded HighestPremium, 1869. 









a J faver: lated Reflectors for Churches, Thea- 
Stores, Show Windows, etc., for 

ae Poe and t. Warranted not to tar- 
nish. The best — known, and is 
used ip the Executive. Mansion i n, and 
vther fashionable po bowers. of worthless imi- 


wm intri t. 
niinging this b MABIE, Sole Manufacturers, 
+49 Broadway, New York. 


Lod Send for ctroular. 
(JHERMAN'S PATENT T BRAKE, to prevent retro- 
motion on &W 


grate ison Sewing Ma- 
chines, Sent b mail, hd ph Ay with instructions 





sor using, on t Oo Sant on nts wanted. 
Address SHERMAN B COMPANY, 
rex 2832, Philadelphia, al 





was ANTED.— eee to $200 


c egy the GENUINE. IMPROV. 


and female, to 
VED COMMON SENSE 
SEWING MACHINE.. This Machine will 


CoLuMBIA 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY 










Uncite Sam.— 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. | 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, | 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 





: f y 
uf ie \\' | 
oa YY pe = 


i) i= ad 


mB1A (Greatly distressed).— 


K.-LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


ALL DRUCGCISTS. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

§ GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
‘ JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 








The und 





from ich | 
be made. Address SECOMB | 
; BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 


MO. 
ON.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines | 


ender Eat ent een con te they can show a | ° 
Cortificate of agency by us. We shall not hold 
ves, worthless Machines sold by 


shall prosecute all parties either 
amag & under this name to the fall 
oes of the law, gents, Do not D be in a 
rom us or our Agents. upon by 

circulars and 


parties who 
crtuons lschines ot s ieee pi price. 


titer w 
NOVELTY.—Grant Cigar Tip. Sam- 
P ~Nae cents. A. Grant, Box 2438, New York 


uilding Paper. 


This is a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
book-cover, and is saturated with tar 
- and used on the outside of frame buildi 
under the clapboards, also under shi es 
and floors, to ¢ out damp and cold. It 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead af Plastering, and makes a werm 
and cheap wall. It costs only from $8 to 
$30 | to size) to cover houses on 
the outside. re Samples and descriptive 
sent free, 














. 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 


Or B, E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 


Or E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
Agents for the Southern States. 


WM. KNABE & 6O., 
(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTUREPS OF 


PIANOS. 


These instruments are 
ing artists and musical 
ey are used by the 





inced by all the lead- 
as having NO EQUAL. 


Lichings Opera at 
all first-class in ‘the y 
WAREROOMS 
W..6050 Broadway, N. YY. and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





J. BAUER & O0;, Genéral Agints. 


cet will immediately remove Tan, Freckles, 
Blotches, and all eruptions and impurities of 
kin, leaving the same. soft, clear, smooth, and 
utiful. 


Pim 
the 


He will also send (free) instructions for producing, 
by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of hair on 
a bald head < or smooth face. 
The above can be obtained by 
THOS, F. C 


dressing 
P, 0. Box 5,128. 


PIMPLES. | 


ed will cheerfully mail (free 
who ee ts, the Recipe and full directions 


~ht pre- 
a simple and beautiful Vegetable 


return mail, by ad- 
MAN, CHEMIST, 
195 Broadway, New York. 





Magnifying 500 Times. 
50 cents. THREE of different powers for $1. 
F. B, BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass, 





My ! 





ee 
Mailed to any address for FORA 
Address RW HICH is 
: we &COoO 


OF 


Boston ; 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE CONTINENT. 





** Come! wake up—wake up, Sam! 
Uncrz Sam.—‘‘ Wall, neow, Columby, yer don’t say so! Kin you see it plain, as weil’s hear on it ? 
CoLuMBIA (Indignant). —**To be sure — of course, I do! 
‘Wall, Senet you was al’lays a wide-awake critter. 


Price only $25 per acre. 
than most any other place in the United States, 


THE WEED. 
| THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 


THE MOST DESIRABLE, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 


ANY 


Now, I swow, 


ALL WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. 
farms, The place is growing more rapidl 
settling. Address, C. 


Also, improved 


Thousands are 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


Pirst Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 

First Prize at New York State Fair. 

Pirst Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair. 

-| First Prize at Illinois State Fair. 
Pirst Prize at American Institute Fair. 
First Prize at Maryland Institute Fair. 
First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 

rica and Europe. 
Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch offices, 613 Broadway, 
Washington Street, 
Philadelphia ; 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


| Sold at most large places, and agents desired where 
= are now wecatec, 


New -York ; 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, " 


Manufacturers ‘Grades of 


accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold and Position ; 
LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs ; 
improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, 


MARION, N. J., 


all the 


AMERICAN 


BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 
The finer grades all having three pairs Comical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 


hitherto unattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 
Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 
Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, IIl- 


J® Wartcu No. 1089 (Stem-Winder), bearing Trade-Mark ‘ 
N. J.,” manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me from December, 1868, 
to Jeteaey 17th, 1870, its total variation being only two seconds jn the entire time, 

L. E. CHITTENDEN, Late Register U, 8, Treasury. 


GILES, WALES & CO., 


13 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 


and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRAIGHT- 


and for our late 


SIMPLICITY and SMOOTHNESS 


New York, January 17, 1870. 
Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, | 





Z#®@ Price Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing businegs card. For sale by the | 
trade generally. 
ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 


retailed and sent to ony of the co by C. A. STEVENS & CO.., Jewelers, 40 
” = far Cull or send for Prive List, 


Of MARION, N. J 
East 14th Street, ‘Gulon 


nion Square, New York 


349 
1315 Chestnut Street, 


Theres an artful row 


I can’t * se 


ee ese 












































































going on, on your beat.” 


e’ the fust thing about it—not the fust.” 


BALL, BLACK & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 


Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


Jurgensen, Nardin, Jacot. 
Saltzman, Nicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


AT THE LOWEST "PRICE. 


NORWAY OATS. 

We are prepared to make arrangements with a few 
more responsible farmers to w seed for us next 
year. For terms, address D. RAMSDELL & & CO., 
218 Pearl St., N & or 171 Lake | St., Chicago, Tl. 














ELECANT 


| lron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


Superior Style and Finish 
| TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
Gouin and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court wtrest, — 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 


| Made by one Agent, selling SILVER’s PATENT ELastTic 
Broom. Over 50,0060 nowinuse. Recommended by 
Hon, Horace Grecley and American Agriculturiat. 
One county reserved for each nt. C, A CLEGG & 
Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N.Y., or 126 Washington 8t., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


“ ECONOMY IS WEALTH. ”__FRANKLIN. 


WE, will people pay $50 or more for a Sewixe 





MACHINE, when $22 will buy one that has a 
standard reputation, is double thread, complete —_ 
Table, constructed upon entirely new and 
principles, runs by friction, and excells Others? 
These celebrated Machines, FULLY LICENSED, ‘are in- 
tended for poor people who want to save time, labor 
and money. S@-AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent 
to Agents and given away to needy families. For 
Circulars and reduced prices, ie J, ©. OTTIS & 
| Co., or Franklin and Diamond 8, M. Co., Box 397, 
Boston, Macs. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND D EXPENSES 
To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides, ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MONEY. 


for further particulars, address THE WILSON SEW- 


ING MACHINE C©O., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you wil! 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date oi mar- 
| Hage. Address W, FOZ, P, O, Drawer No, 8, Fulion- 








